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a delicious beverage, nutritious, pure and healthful. 


Its sales exceed those of all other American brands. 


The King of Bottled Beers. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A., 


makes a specialty of fine bottled beer for 
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rnROYAL BLUE SERVICE.” 


ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, 
CINCINNATI, BALTIMORE, 
LOUISVILLE, PHILADELPHIA, 
COLUMBUS, NEW YORK. 
PITTSBURG, 


BEST LINE BETWEEN THE 


East and West. 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 
B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address 
G. B. WARFEL, 0. P. McCARTY, 


Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CHARLES W. MARTIN 


American Cent and Awning Co., 


314 CHESTNUT ST. 
BELL, MAIN 279M. KINLOCH A 587. 


BEAVER LINE, 
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ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS Sie 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and ys; ong 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
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| ‘oe Lincoln Trust Company, 





Stylish Side-Walk Canopies, White Duck 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t, | seeder: ilk Canopies, White Duck 
Carpet Covers, 


110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. Reasonable Prices, 
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Best Passenger Service in TEXAS. 





“‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Savings Accounts 


Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. 
Interest allowed thereon, April and October in 
each year, at the rate of *» *% % 


4% PER ANNUM. 








Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 
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A GIFT. 





make as happy as you can during the year 1901. 
What’s the matter with giving him or her or 
You like it; 


yy have a friend or friends whom you would like to 


them a year’s subscription to the MIRROR? 
why wouldn’t he, she or they? 

The cost is only $2.00. For that small sum you can 
make sure that you will be pleasantly remembered at least 
once each week by the recipient of the paper which you 
have had sent. 

A subscription to the MIRROR. is a present that evinces 
continuing interest in the person so favored. Such a pres- 
ent is in exquisite taste. It is a delicate way of sharing your 
own pleasure with another. It is a very practical way of 
insuring to persons you like a realization of your wish that 
they shall have a Happy New Year. 
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getting into, along with and out of the world, than 
has the MIRROR PAMPHLET in getting off the 
presses. But the booklet will be issued next week and the 
story of the unfortunate child will be found to have been 
worth the waiting for. 
The MIRROR PAMPHLETS hereafter will be issued 
regularly onthe fifteenth of the month. 
Subscription to the series is 50 cents per year. 
copies are sold at 5 cents each. 
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THE PUBLIC WELFARE MOVEMENT. _ it is bad in so far as it may tend to deflect sentiment from 


STRAIGHT TALK ON A GRAVE MATTER. 





HE St. Louis daily papers, leagued together in a pub- 
fi} lisher’s association, are patting themselves upon the 
back for having organized the movement for public 
welfare, culminating in the appointment of a committee of 
thirty. They forget that there never would have been any 
movement for the betterment of St. Louis had it not been 
for the article, “What’s the Matter with St. Louis?” pub- 
lished in the MIRROR, November 2nd, 1899, and the articles 
on the subject of local civic betterment that have been ap- 
pearing in the MIRROR ever since that date. During a long 
stretch of time the MIRROR was the one paper in St. Louis 
that kept the World’s Fair project before the people. 

The publishers of the daily papers have “butted in” to 
lead a movement, the spirit of which has been aroused by 
this paper alone. These same publishers should be well 
watched. They are almost all so closely tied up with cer- 
tain of the “cinch” interests in this city that they may be 
suspected, with some reason, of a design to get control of 
the movement for a better St. Louis. They, or the inter- 


ests, franchise and others, which they represent, are 
anxious that the movement shall not “get away from them.” 
The publishers can control the movement by the power they 
have of making public opinion against any man or measure 
that may conflict with their interests. We have seen how 
they “got together,” and unanimously jumped on the School 
Board’s proposition to hold a special election to secure an 
increase of the school tax. We shall see, later, that in any 
scheme for raising money to run the city, the interests ably 
protected by the daily newspapers will be let down easy in 
the matter of taxation. We shall see that the daily news- 
papers will be a unit on the proposition that the city’s 
renaissance shall not disturb any of the institutions that now 
have a death grip on the city and its opportunities. The 
representatives of those “cinches” were prominent in the 
council called by the publishers. Therefore, it is well that 
the thinking citizen should carefully study the plan of 
operation to be marked out for the betterment of the city by 
the movement “collared” by the publishers’ association. 

The MIRROR makes this suggestion in no spirit of hostil- 
ity to the movement for which the daily papers claim the 
credit. Everybody in St. Louis, who knows anything, 
knows that it was the MIRROR that worked up the sentiment 
of civic pride now manifesting itself so generally throughout 
the city. It is the desire of this paper that the new move- 
ment shall be made a means to the benefiting of all the 
people and not a scheme to protect or advance any private 
interests whatever. This paper insists that the public wel- 
fare movement shall be what it professes to be, and the only 
criticism of a direct character that the MIRROR has to make, 
at the present time, is that the movement seems designed to 
dull the edge of popular opposition to the execrable govern- 
ment this city suffers under from both parties. 

The public welfare meetings have dodged the issue of 
official incompetency at the City Hall and atthe Four 
Courts. Nothing has been said of the extravagance and 
corruption of both the political machines, though everyone 
knows that the city’s plight, while due in large part to an 
effete Charter and a more effete State Constitution, is also 
the result of the salary-padding at the City Hall and the 
arbitrary increase of the police force without regard to the 
condition of the city treasury. The local newspapers are 
party organs. They want no general, strong expression of 
opinion that may result in a movement to set aside party 


feeling and nominate independent clean men for city 
offices. 
The public welfare movement is good in the main, but 


the question of preventing further municipal maladministra- 
tion. A better Charter will be no relief if its operation be 
controlled by machine politicians. No mere law will pre- 
vent the police making negress panel-workers “whack up” 
spoil of their robberies. No mere law will prevent the sale 
of pardons from the work-house. There must be good 
men in office to make new Charter provisions effective. We 
hear nothing of this in connection with the public welfare 
movement. 

We shall have no public welfare administration until we 
put men in office whose first concern will be for public wel- 
fare and- not for the organization of either the Democratic 
or Republican party. 

We shall have ‘the so-called independent movement 
stifled when Governor Dockery shall have eliminated Mr. 
Hawes from the Presidency of the Police Board, as he has 
agreed. Once Governor Dockery shall have “turned down” 
Mr. Hawes, we shall be told that the police are out of 
politics and, therefore, that the Jefferson Club ticket next 
April will be all right. Then the fight for the city offices 
will be between the Republican and Democratic machines, 
both, for effect, indorsing the public welfare committee’s 
We 
shall be told that the main thing will be to secure the 


Charter amendments and Constitutional amendments. 


amendments, and so, unless present plans change, the in- 
dependent movement will be switched off and the result will 
be that we shall have alot of machine officials in control 
of the city during the World’s Fair year. The Democratic 
bosses, supposed to be willing to let the independents name 
a ticket, are holding off the agreement to name the ticket 
early.. If one of these bosses, Mr. Hawes, be let out of the 
police board, that will be proclaimed as a great reform and 
repudiation of the panel-game police, and it will be pointed 
to as proof that there is no need for an independent move- 
ment. 

The panel-game exposure was timed to destroy Mr. 
Hawes. It was timed to destroy an independent movement. 
It was calculated so as to enable the nomination of a ticket 
of which it can be said that Mr. Hawes and his police had 
But though Mr. Hawes go, the 
Jefferson-Club-police machine will remain and will claim 


no hand in the making. 


reward for electing a Democratic ticket. Any old ticket will 
be good enough to nominate, if the Charter amendments 
and the Constitutional suggestions are to be the issues. 

In any event a ticket of independent high-class nomina- 
tions cannot be elected if the nominations come from the 
organization that has politicalized the police until the patrol- 
men “stand in with” the profits of “panel workers.” 

The MIRROR repeats here what it has said all along, that 
the public welfare idea will be in asense a great disap- 
pointment and failure, if it does not get into politics and 
have a say about the character of men to be nominated and 
elected to office. The next city election must not be one in 
which the public welfare organization will be concerned 


solely with changes in organic law, while the people at 
large are left to choose between candidates selected on one 
side by panel-workers, and on the other by pardon-brokers, 
and on both sides by the interests which the great news- 
papers are desirious of protecting against changes in the 
organic law. 

The public welfare organization should not confine itself 
to suggesting Constitutional and Charter changes. It should 
It should 


get right down into politics, and insist that good candidates 


adopt for its motto Cromwell’s word, “Thorough.” 
be nominated for office. It should not wait on the party 
bosses to select the men. It should select candidates and 
support them. Then it would be sure the remedies in law 
Public welfare can- 


The 


it suggests would be properly applied. 
didates would carry the public welfare amendments. 
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amendments will be smothered unless the candidates for office 
are of a sort to assure the people that the administration will 
be clean and capable. The MIRROR repeats: the people must 
not be left to choose between a panel-game ticket and 
a pardon-broker, salary-padding ticket. The movement 
for a new St. Louis should begin with a knock-out of both 
political machines, and the installation in office of men 
owing allegiance to neither. The Charter amendments and 
Constitutional changes cannot be brought about for some 
time. The mento govern the city during the next four 
years must be elected next April. To make sure that these 
men will be good men should be a chief function of the 
public welfare movement. The men must come before the 
changes in the law. We need good administration before 
the Charter and Constitution can be changed. The demand 
for clean menis immediate. The public welfare movement 
neglects the first step necessary to municipal betterment 
when it ignores the present, pressing necessity of electing 
to office men whose characters shall be a guarantee of effi- 
ciency and honesty, and in themselves an argument in 
favor of the adoption of the public welfare committee’s 
suggestions. By dodging politics, the public welfare move- 
ment dodges into the hands of the politicians. 

THE MIRROR will support the public welfare movement 
enthusiastically, in so far as that movement may appear to 
the MIRROR’s judgment to be deserving of support. The 
defects of the movement, as now appears, are: that it does 
not go far enough; that it is afraid of the politicians and the 
political newspapers; that it is in danger of obscuring the 
present necessity for good men in office by confining its 
attention to legislation far in the future; that it may 
imperil Charter and Constitutional changes by permitting 
the election next April of men in whom the people 
will have so little confidence that they will refuse to vote 
for any changes in Charter or State Constitution that will 
put vast sums of money into the hands of those men. 
Giving the gang free swing for the offices is too big a price 
to pay for a chance to get the laws changed so as to improve 
the city. It amounts to giving the gangs a first grab at the 
moneys to be used in improving the city. It means provid- 
ing more spoils for the gang that shall get in next April. 

In the matter of a better St. Louis, it is better to be 
safe than sorry. It would be better for the welfare move- 
ment to put an independent ticket in the field than to take 
chances on the character of the nominations to be made by 
the political machines. Both the parties are discredited 
locally by grave scandals. The men in control of both par- 
ties are not to be trusted. They are playing with the inde- 
pendent sentiment to keep it from growing strong until so 
long after their nominations that it will be impossible to put 
up an independent ticket. The public welfare movement 
should force the politicians to support its ticket and not 
place itself in the attitude of making concessions to the 
machines in order to get good laws that machine tools _ will 


badiy administer. W. M. R. 
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MR. CLEVELAND’S SUGGESTION TO THE DEMOCRACY. 





R. GROVER CLEVELAND is a _ good man, 
M weighing several more pounds than he did when 
Mr. Dana jeered at his goodness as being chiefly 
represented in avoirdupois. But Mr. Cleveland makes a 
mistake in advising the Democracy to reorganize and re- 
form. Mr. Cleveland doesn’t know that there isn’t any 
Democracy left in vast sections of the country. The 
Northwest is Populistic. TheSouth would be Republican but 
for the negro question, because of its growing commercial 
interests. The South is not Democratic. It is only anti- 
negro. In the Middle States Democracy is badly torn by 
heresies. The greater number of Democrats in the cities 
are Single Taxers, advocates of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, or openly avowed Socialists. There are more So- 
cialists than Democrats in the cities of the United States 
to-day. The Democratic party doesn’t hold the people who 
were once its strength. The Democratic party is not what 
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it was. To most people the Democracy of Cleveland seems 
to be only varioloid Republicanism. It wants to stand in 
with Capital and, at the same time, feed the discontented on 
“hot -air.” The people of the country who now vote 
the Democratic ticket don’t care to hear from Mr. 
Cleveland. They have, as they think, gone beyond him. 
They believe that in going off after Populism they have 
gone to the ultimate logic of former Democratic professions. 
They demand greater radicalism than was possible in the 
party under Cleveland. They saw what a farce was friend- 
ship for the people with Democratic leaders like Whitney, 
Brice, Gorman, Hill and others, all doing everything in 
their power to protect the interests that flourish upon taxa- 
tion of the people. Mr. Cleveland’s Democracy is too 
conservative. Loosely interpreted, it is only a sort of 
bourgeoisie to be opposed to the Republican imperialism. 
Mr. Cleveland’s conservatism is too considerate of the great 
concerns that have excited the rancor of the people. Mr. 
Cleveland’s policy is believed to consist in teetering between 
the extremists of wealth and the extremists of Socialism. 
The Democracy of the country demands radicalism. Its 
defeats have made the demand stronger. The men who 
voted for the silver frenzy twice, on sincere conviction, are 
the vaster number of Democrats. Only the fellows who were 
playing for place and who now find they can’t get place by 
sticking to the Chicago platform are the men who are advo- 
cating shelving of that doctrine. The masses are radical. 
They are pushing the fight against the men against whom 
Cleveland once launched diatribes. They think that Cleve- 
land has deserted. They believe that the Cleveland 
brand of Democracy is favored only by a few persons who 
don’t want to become Republicans, because that party is 
crowded now and because there are chances for distinction 
in being regarded as “intellectuals.” There is no response 
to Mr. Cleveland’s rallying cry, not even in the South. The 
South will vote for any platform that permits it to suppress 
and repress the “nigger.” The Democracy as a party will 
pass out of existence if it abandons the Chicago platform, 
if it does not push the radical,not to say rabid, principles of 
that instrument still further into the domain of Socialism or 
Agrarianism or whatever we may choose to call it. The 
Democratic party can’t go back to its former Standard Oil 
connections. The Westerners and others who took up the 
cry for silver, on honest conviction, will never return to the 
Democratic party as it was under Whitney and Brice and 
Gorman. There may be a party gathered about Mr. Cleve- 
land some day, but it will not contain any of the men who 
were conspicuous and effective and popular in the cam- 
paigns subsequent to the party’s repudiation of Mr. Cleve- 
land. The party that will gather around Mr. Cleveland 
will be composed of the men who remained with him after 
the Chicago jag of emotion in 1896, and the sort of Re- 
publicans who left that party at the time of the nomination 
of Mr. Blaine—the Republicans nowadays who differ with 
the Administration’s policy with regard to the colonies. 
There will probably be a conservative party gathered about 
the Cleveland idea, but the party that was defeated in 1896 
and 1900 will be still another party and its voice will still 
be raised for those disturbing, revolutionary doctrines 
that have had their origin in the Northwestern 
section of the country, for dogmas like the Single Tax, for 
schemes like the Initiative and Referendum, for govern- 
ment ownership of all utilities, for fiat money and for gen- 
erally millennial fancies of the sort that inspire the half- 
baked reformer. It is idle, therefore, for Mr. Cleveland to 
talk to the men who, for four year, have been following the 
Voice. Vox et preterea nihil satisfies them. There is no 
reorganizing them into a force that shall march out with a 
broad banner announcing recantation of all the phan- 
tasmagoric political idealism of the period between 1896 and 
1900. They are poisoned with the virus of governmental 
interference in the arrangement of everything and they 
never will get over it. Left to their own votes, the matter 
of reorganizing the party of turning against the spirit of the 
latest two declarations of principles would be overwhelming- 
ly rejected. Drive the radicals and revolutionists out of the 
Democracy of to-day and there would be nothing left upon 





which to build up anything. Mr. Cleveland and his friends 
can do nothing with the Democracy that has suffered a 
change since his occupancy of the White House. He pos- 
sibly can organize a new party out of the men who are not 
at home in either the present Democratic or present Repub- 
lican camp. There are some sections of the country in which 
the people will vote for anything that bears the Democratic 
label; States for instance, like Missouri, in which if the 
Democratic platform were to declare for protection and the 
law of primogeniture “the vote would be the same old vote; 
but that isn’t the case in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
or the Northwestern States. Mr. Cleveland’s party would 
not carry a single State outside of the South. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s party might, in time, grow strong enough to win an 
election, but it would be a long time. Mr. Cleveland’s 
party could only be a third party, between the Republicans 
and the radical Democracy. It is doubtful if Mr. Cleve- 
land and his followers, one of whom is the writer of this 
article, could claim the title of Democracy. Democracy 
doesn’t mean what it meant eight years ago. Democracy 
means what Socialism means in France, and that’s exactly 
what those who have latterly been flaunting themselves as 
Democrats mean it to mean. Mr. Cleveland’s suggestions 
to those people, therefore, are a waste of breath or of ink. 
His advice is not wanted. He is regarded as the represen- 
tative of everything against which the newer Democracy 
most violently protests. That newer Democracy will 
hearken unto Mr. Cleveland when Pope Leo shall become 
a member of the Positivist Society. Mr. Cleveland 
“imagines a vain thing.” W. M. R. 
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Becoming an Editor 
GENTLEMAN of tireless vocality and extreme self- 
A complacency, much in the public eye and ear for the 
past four years, announces that he is about 
to become an _ editor." This gentleman will find 
that the gifts of oratory which endear a man to 
the population are not the gifts which conduce to 
great editorial success. He will also find, probably, that the 
people who were most willing to go to see and hear him, in a 
free exhibition of himself, as the champion of a mythically 
oppressed humanity, will not be willing to disgorge $2 or 
even $1 per year for a paper in which he continues to 
harp on the same old tune. When a man has solicited and 
obtained the suffrages of some millions of voters for the 
highest office in the land, there is apt to be an impression 
in the minds of those people that it is undignified to ask 
them to help him earn his living in another field than states- 
manship. To be a successful editor requires something more 
than to be an orator, for the former has to have more 
specialties than a tremendous fluency in political exposition. 
The editing of a great weekly newspaper is not as easy as 
running for chief magistrate of the Nation, just as writing 
is not so easy as talking. Besides, a man who has made 
two stupendous fizzles is discredited at the beginning of a 
third attempt, and in a field foreign to him, to command 
success. A prophet whose prophecies have not come to 
pass will never do as an editor. If he prophesy this week 
and cannot come forth boldly next week and point to the 
fulfilment of his vaticinations, and say everything happened 
“as was predicted in this journal last week,” he will not 
hold the confidence of his readers. When an ex-statesman 
becomes an editor or writer he usually becomes a conspicu- 
ous failure. The fate of Mr. Ingalls should be a fearsome 
example to the distinguished gentleman with the mouth like 
Talmage. Ingalls found himself, eventually, reporting 
prize-fights at the same desk with John L. Sullivan. 
Still, if a man wants to be an editor, why, I say, let him be 
an editor. It is a pretty bad job, but it is better than being 
a political barn-stormer without any scenery. 
Fe SF 
British Blundering Again 
THE news from South Africa, which appears to depress 
the British arm-chair strategists almost as much as did the 
first reverses suffered by Buller and Methuen, a year ago, 
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does not surprise students of Kriegspiel. As in nava 


warfare, they understand that “a stern a long 


chase is 
chase.” Bitterly as it is resented by those good people, here 
ind in England “who dwell at home in peace,” the burning 
of farms and villages in belligerent territory isthe only way 
to check the operations of the Boer predatory commandos. 
These can, and doubtless will, hang on and worry the less 
mobile British forces as long as they are able to secure 
forage for their horses and food and ammunition for them- 
Such a condition of war may last another year or it 
General 


selves. 
may last for an even longer period than that. 
Robert E. Lee is reported to have said that if he had had 
his army in the mountains of Virginia he could have con- 
tinued the Civil War for another five years. If that is true 
how much better can the Boers carry on an aggressive war 
in their own country and in their own way. Nevertheless, 
it seems impossible after reading the dispatches, 
though carefully censored in London, to resist the conclusion 
that the’ British officers‘are not equal to the task that has 
They are guiltless of all ability to antici- 
They have almost a 


even 


been set them. 
pate the actions of their enemies. 
comical, stick-in-the-mud aspect, as they expose their com- 
mands to the guerrillas. That the situation of the English 
is very serious cannot longer be disguised. The disaffection 
in Cape Colony is very great and indicates anything in the 
world but a weakening of the Boercause. Martial law has 
been proclaimed to terrorize the Cape Dutch, but the 
Dutch, apparently, do not tremble. When every allowance 
has been made for the English, it seems to remain a fact 
that the conquest of the burghers is athing far from accom- 
plished and that the rigorous methods of punishment 
inaugurated by Kitchener, of Khartum, are producing an 
effect the exact opposite of that intended. British prestige 
has suffered severely in the Boer war, thus far, and unless 
there are more brains and less brutal main-strength and 
ignorance displayed by the retainers of the Widow of 
Windsor, there may bea defeat of the entire purpose of the 
war. The Boer War is, in many respects, reminiscent of 
the War of American Independence. If the British do no 
betterin the next six months than they have done in the 
past year they may find themselves trapped and the African 
Empire may fall to pieces to be reconstructed into another 


United States. 
ee 
’Gene Field’s Grind 

WHAT might be described as the journalistic remains of 
the late Eugene Field are the two volumes of “Sharps and 
Flats,” (just issued by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York,) and as such they will be of tnterest to collectors 
of “Fieldiana.” It was eminently proper that his co-laborer, 
Slason Thompson, should collate from the “7,000,000 words 
of literature,” as he claims in the foreword, some of the 
comments on passing events, as well as specimens of “as ex- 
quisite bits of prose and verse as ever illumined the pages 
of a newspaper.” Such a task was not an easy one. 
Field’s “grind” of one column a day of leaded agate, six 
says in the week, for twelve years, makes the prodigious 
sum total of 3,744 columns, from which Mr. Thompson has 
culled choice specimens, grave and gay, especially the 
latter. There is a tendency nowadays, as never before, to 
overdo our literary hero-worship, and there is an unfortunate 
tendency to faddism in it that is distinctly detrimental to the 
cause of pure letters. It may be feared indeed that the 
*Gene Field vogue is of this kind, and that many are offer- 
ing incense on his altar now who failed to appreciate him 
when he wrote his column a day for twelve years. Whether 
this is the case or not matters but little. “Sharps and Flats” 
is wholesome fun and readable, and, as his collator notes, 
“is as singularly free from the maliciousness that leaves a 
sting as are the writings of the gentle Charles Lamb.” 
Mr. Field’s humor was of varying form. In this collection 
are several instances “where Mr. Field attributes verse of 
his own composition to others—a form of humor in which 
he took peculiar delight.” Then there are imitations or 
paraphrases of Horace, some genuine, others grotesquely 
modernized, while his excursions into mock-heroic parody 
are excruciatingly absurd. In 1888, Mr. Thompson says, 
the spirit of bibliomania which possessed him was reflected 
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In his prose and verse, also from that date he began “the 
lullabies that form such a noteworthy feature of his collected 
verse.” Of his delight in composing the most execrable 
imitations of verse, bristling with mixed metaphors and all 


the glaring banalities to which the doggerel-writers are 
prone, there are several examples in these volumes, one, 
and not the best or worst, being this: 
“In Cupid’s artful toils I.roll, 
And thrice ten thousand pangs I feel; 
For Susie’s eyes have ground my soul 
Beneath their iron heel.” 

In his essays the comparison to the author of the “Letters 
of Elia,” suggested by Mr. Thompson, is fairly well sus- 
tained. Lamb could not have written “Ye Plainte of a 
Dyspeptic,” though it is somewhat vein. He 
says: “Hot mince pie with melted cheese—ah, there is a 
dish that will compensate you for weeks of torture! 
Another glorious viand is Nesselrode pudding. This is a 
cross between ice-cream and the Spanish Inquisition; it is 
of a decomposed hue, and it is full of candied fruits, 
nightmares, Arabian perfumes, pungent flavors, ecstatic 
Another most amusing essay is “The 
very friendly to 


in his 


sapidities, etc.” 
English Mince Pie.” Field was not 
England or the English, if the excerpts entitled “The 
English and their English, etc.,” are fair examples. His 
critiques under this head savor more of acerbity than humor. 
A reminiscence of old election days in Missouri is given in 
the second volume. Then Carl Schurz stumped this State, in 
1874, in the interest of “William Gentry, the independent 
candidate for Governor. Hisspeeches in this canvass were 
perhaps the most logical, eloquent and patriotic ever heard 
in Missouri, yet Schurz was in the habit of saying: ‘They 
will vote their Democratic ticket, no matter how thoroughly 
I may have convinced them.’ The morning after the 
election Schurz, Gentry and William M. Grosvenor, at that 
time editor of the St. Louis Democrat, were at Schurz’s 
house receiving returns. Old Man Gentry was seriously dis- 
appointed at the results, for he had hoped to be elected. 
Grosvenor read the returns as fast as they were brought in, 
while Schurz lay sprawled out upon a sofa, laughing as 
hilariously as a school-boy. ‘1 do not think it is very much 
of a joke,’ complained old Gentry. 
hundred dollars into the canvass.’ 
in the United States Senate,’ said Schurz; ‘but I suspect 
you value your twenty-five hundred dollars more than I do 
the Senatorship.’ Then he added: ‘We are both young, 
Gentry. This adversity will do us good.’” 
took politics or politicians seriously. He was, perhaps, from 
the whimsical contrariety of his nature, opposed to “Mug- 
wumpery.” One may wellimagine how he must have sorely 
tried the editorial writers when, inthe campaign of 1884, 
the Chicago News “favored the election of Mr. Cleveland 
and the ‘Sharps and Flats’ column was persistently, not to 
say ‘perniciously,’ active in advocating the election of Mr. 
Blaine.” From such a collection one might go on excerpt- 
ing for hours, to show how Field had fun out of his grind 
of a column of leaded agate per day by using it to have fun 
with and make fun of some of his friends, or enemies, if we 
can imagine Field having enemies. He pokes fun at minis- 
ters, actors, statesmen, editors and unexpectedly falls into 
touching little poems or flashes forth a piece of 
criticism or pricks a sham with a sure touch of highly 
refined satire. This collection shows how possible it is that 
journalism may rise to the dignity of literature, how a grind 
And the two volumes 


‘I put about twenty-five 
‘And I have lost a seat 


Field never 


sound 


is a thing for the polishing of guns. 
contain reading on which it would be well for many to begin 
their reading for the New Year. It will start them off 


cheerfully. 
se 
Labor Leaders 

Mr. PETER CURREN, the London labor leader, now visit- 
ing this country, is opposed to strikes. Here, the labor 
leader doesn’t that he _ is 
he has a strike on his hands, according to Mr. Gompers, 
Mr. Curren says 


consider leading unless 


“for any reason or for no reason at all.” 


that strikes settle nothing. Every workingman who has been 


in a strike agrees with Mr. Curren, but the labor leaders 
“to keep their hand in.” 


here are always for a strike 
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Mr. Curren says that more money has been spent in Eng- 
land in strikes in the last twenty-five years than would suf- 
fice to elect and keep in parliament seven hundred repre- 
sentatives to look after the workingman’s interests. Simi- 


larly, money has been wasted in this country, and not only 


money, but human life. Employers who have had 


experiences of strikes are unanimous in testifying 


that they could reach a settlement of any matter with 
their own employes in from twelve to forty-eight hours, 
but for the projection of labor leaders azd walking dele- 
gates into the discussion. A strike should be a last resource, 
but in this country, too often, the leaders precipitate a 
The 


as it is presented to Americans, is all wrong, 


strike first and then demand arbitration. arbitra- 
tion idea, 
for it is presentedas a cure and not as apreventive. Mr. 
Curren is right in the theory that legislation may find 
a way for the facilitation of the settlement of workingmen’s 
grievances without appealing to force and without throwing 
whole communites out of joint. Mr. Curren’s views, con- 
trasted with Mr. Gompers’ declaration of the right to strike 
“for no cause at all,” are the views of a rational man. It is 
to be hoped that the workingmen of this country will take 
heed of the great English labor leader’s words against 
strikes. If workingmen were to consider carefully before 
going on strike there would be fewer strikes, but when one 
came it would be so just that popular opinion would compel 
the surrender of the employer to the demands of the em- 
ploye. Thegreatest labor leader should be the one who 
leads fewest strikes. In this countrythe rule seems to 
work the other way Uncle Fuller. 
ee Me Ut 


WHITE-WASHING KING JOHN. 


BY ELIZABETH WADDELL MARTIN. 


ONSPICUOUS among the fall publications noted in 
es the Bookman’s list of most popular books in De- 
cember, is the historical novel, “Uncanonized,” by 
Margaret Horton Potter, (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. ) 
It is a study of the reign and character of King John of 
England. As an historical treatise it is forceful, but as a 
novel it is a failure. Novel and history are not very well 
blended—are kept at a respectful distance from each other 
—the distance which separates monastery and court. 

The romantic part of the book, is all about one Anthony, 
a monk, who is the “natural” son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—indeed a Roman Catholic hierarch could not 
be expected to have an un-natural son. Anthony is a monk 
by his father’s command, and to expiate his father’s sin. 
Hating monasticism most rebelliously, it is no wonder that 
he becomes a rank heretic. His opportunity comes when 
he is appointed confessor to Eleanor of Brittany, sister to 
Prince Arthur, and held prisoner in Bristol Castle by the 
king. On the occasions of his visits to her, he obtains an 
audience in the Bristol Inn, where he preaches his heresies, 
and where he ultimately meets betrayal and the doom of 
all thirteenth century schismatics. 

Of course he—incidentally—falls in love with the prin- 
cess, but as the Benedictines do not become benedicts, the 
affair is, as it should be, merely incidental. A peasant 
girl, Mary of the Fields, is insanely in love with him, but the 
author is wise in not making this affection mutual. It 
would have given rise to complications hard to dispose of 
by a writer with so much history on her hands. Another 
monk is as desperately infatuated with Mary as she with 
Anthony, and Princess Eleanor is as mad for an unattainable 
Poictevin knight and fellow-prisoner as Anthony for her. 
The king, as the world well knows, is maltreated by his 
idolized queen, Isabella, who holds her court at Winches- 
ter, disregarding Windsor and John—and flirts indiscrimi- 
nately with the gentlemen composingit. It is a pitiful story, 
in which everybody loves in the wrong place, and, abso- 
lutely, nobody is happy ever after. 

Anthony, however, displays good sense in loving the 
princess, because, after all, a monk be he never so abject, 
and vot the natural son of a great man, would just as well 


aspire to love a princess as any other. Since he must love 
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hopelessly, let him have the consolation of loving high! 

This Anthony, who is bewailed as “uncanonized,” is rather 
an unpromising candidate for the saintly prefix. Heisa 
Hero, a Dark, Stern, Hollow-eyed Hero, but saint he is 


be it 


not. Saints “stand up and take their medicine,” 


stones, fagotsor whatsoever. They do not fly in the face of 
Providence and open their own veins. 

If the author cannot get Anthony canonized, a shrine to 
St. John Lackland might satisfy her. That worthy she 
dubs “the most slandered monarch of the Christian era.” 
She knows more than Shakespeare, Hume and the Ency- 
clopedists combined. She belongs to that Gnostic school 
of historians who assume that objects seen in perspective 
are clearer than those in the foreground; that the farther 
an historian is removed by time from any incident, the 
better qualified he is to judge of it. This is the school 
which asseverates that the story of George Washington’s 
hatchet-veracity is amyth, and the legend of Pocohontas’ 
war-club daring, the baseless fabric of a vision. It was bad 
enough when they forbade us to worship the boyish honor 
of the Father of our Country, but it’s the last straw if they 
won’t even let us hate King John. Making all due allow- 
ance for the prejudices of conternporaries, and the advantage 
of comparing the views of different writers in coming to a 
judicial conclusion, still the world will probably continue 
ta take the word of reputed historians in regard to John of 
England. He will still remain the king who took arms 
against his father, divorced his wife on a trumped-up pre- 
text, in order to marry the betrothed—virtually the bride 
of another man, murdered, or connived at the murder of 
his little nephew and prisoner, and was compelled by his 
barons to sign Magna Charta and restore the liberties he 
had taken away. 

There is, moreover, a lack of verisimilitude in the way 
in which the vindication of the king is carried out. The asser- 
tion of his innocence of Arthur’s death is made only by him- 
self and his brother.They accuse Philip of France, who, as 
Arthur’s champion, is about the least likely scape-goat they 
could have selected. The king is highly incensed because 
the courtiers dare to doubt him in the matter. Their readi- 
declaration of their 


ness to doubt refutes the author’s own 


great love for him. 

The charity which embraces the king does not extend to 
the Pope. Scathing invective is hurled at the whole “Romish” 
system in a mannor that savors of the A. P. A. Inone 
place the see of Canterbury is compared to a bone, and the 
aspirants to the archiepiscopacy to dogs. Greatest amidst 
the dogs, is the Pope himself, who is respectfully styled a 
bull-dog; possibly with some idea of a pun. 

The descent into the minutiae of historical facts, will 
make tedious reading for the mere fiction-gourmand, but 
the student will recognize at least a valuable aid to the study 
of medievalism. It must not be supposed that it is an unin- 
teresting book; but it should be remembered that it is a 
history rather than a novel. 

The literary style is, in the main, most felicitous. There 
is evinced a power of description almost without a parallel 
in any late book. A storm is actually described without 
platitude, and all descriptive passages are original, even 
when slightly absurd. The appearance of the Glastonbury 
monks mingling with the secular multitude, is likened to “a 


pinch of pepper scattered over a mixed salad of bright-hued 
vegetables.” 

The author’s pet theme for exercising her descriptive 
always a desirable one in historical narrative—is 


costume. Her Cora 


Urquhart, so enthusiastically does she revel in gorgeous 


talent 
1omen and praenomen might be 


array. 


The thoughtful reader may be conscious of some missed 
opportunities. There are various dramatic situations, but 


little use is made of them. Several scenes, however, are 


very pretty. 

One of the prettiest is a tryst beneath the Glastonbury 
Thorn at the time of its Christmas blossoming. Another is 
the scene in which William of Salisbury kisses his brother 
the ex-communicated king, in order that the king’s own 


little daughter may not be afraid to follow his example. 
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A strange feature—unprecedented among books by 
that it essentially a man’s book. 
There is no strong woman character in it. Not even that 
of the scheming Isabella shows any real feminine force. 
There seems to be another lost opportunity here. The war- 
like and statesmanlike queen-mother, Eleanor, and the am- 
bitious Constance of Brittany are not even introduced. 
Perhaps, however, it was well to avoid, where possible, the 
illuminated by the “stately 
steppings” of Shakespeare’s self. is the better 
part of authorship, doubtless, and of this quality the author 
of “Uncanonized” seems to possess a fair share. 
ee et Ue 
THE DECAY OF COURTSHIP. 


female authors—is is 


ground which had been so 
Discretion 





MODERN WOOING’S TIME-SAVING METHODS. 





MONG the social changes of a generation past, none 
A is more striking than the disappearance of the 

overt wooer. Even those phrases which once de- 
scribed his activities have dropped out of our vocabulary. 
No young man now “sues” for a maiden’s hand, or, forward 
of the back stairs, “courts” her. At most he “pays her at- 
tentions,” which may be a very different thing. If there 
is just as much winning and wedding as ever, the prelimi- 
naries have been greatly modified. 

A generation or so agu, the estate of the wooer was 
openly recognized. There was a long probationary period 
of declared attentions before an offer of heart and hand 
got so much as a hearing. If all the world loved a lover, it 
was because the lover displayed the pageant of his bleeding 
heart before a kindly world. 

It used to be a young woman’s birthright, and no small 
portion of her glory, to have many suitors openly sighing 
for her smile (according to a writer in the New York 
Evening Post). We have changed all that, and the lover 
who now wooes in the open is obviously a relic of a heroic 
age, like the veteran of the War of 1812 or the ’Forty- 
Niner. 

“Did I woo my wife coram populo, or did I steal into her 
affections before my status as a lover was recognized?” 
Let any gallant of to-day ask himself: “How many wooers 
can I number in my acquaintance?” He will find, among 
many who cultivate friendly relations with possible ulterior 
motives, scarcely one who is frankly a wooer in the old 
sense. Camara- 
derie slips into betrothal without the slightest warning to the 
Rosalind’s signs to know a lover 


Engagements come usually as a surprise. 


most interested friends. 
fail utterly. ; 

The change may easily be traced in fiction. 
the flutter of expectation that surrounded Messrs. Darcy and 
Bingley as they went a-wooing; compare a Pendennis or a 
Clive Newcome with the lovers of the current novels. Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’ heroes, whom we must suppose to 
represent the superior marriageable young man of the day, 
plead their cause by their simple merit, and win by a pas- 
sive, but irresistible personal charm, rather than by good 
“Abra comes ere they have named her name.” 


Compare 


works. 
Even Mr. Meredith’s heroes, who certainly do not yield in 
passion to any of the olden-time, either go impetuously to 
the point (Matey, in “Lord Ormond,”) or bide their time in 
silence (Redworth, in “Diana of the Crossways.”) It isa 
question whether the suitor is ever enough in evidence now- 
adays to justify a new “Coelebs in Search of a Wife.” 
Several reasons might be assigned for the disappear- 
ance of the wooer. It might be said that the public has 
withdrawn its interest, and left him, for lack of an audience, 
But against this set the fact that the 
It appears, in 


mute and inglorious. 
demand for love-stories was never brisker. 
fact, that we take our revenge in literature for the omission 
of life to present us with lovers after our own heart. A 
more likely cause is found inthe general elimination of 
manners from human intercourse. We make one word do 
the work of ten; we tip our hats where our grandfathers 
made profound reverences. A cynical observer might say 
that we had merely carried the time-saving principle into 
love-making, and that a modern courtship was to an old- 


fashioned wooing as a “quick lunch” to a_ well-ordered 









meal. There would besome little truth in such a criticisr, 
but if this were the whole, we should expect to find a cor- 
responding deterioration of the entire relation; and this we 
do not find. 
were when men sighed and maidens frowned before admir- 


Love and marriage are as good as ever they 


ing circles of friends and well-wishers. 

Perhaps the decay of wooing is most of all due to the 
franker and freer relations of young men and young women 
to-day. In the olden-time “the females of a family,” as 
Miss Austen would call them, were hardly permitted to for- 
get that they were females, and marriageable. Their rela- 
tions with the sterner sex were carefully guarded. A 
young man’s intentions were strictly scrutinized as dishon- 
orable or honorable, without including in the latter, com- 
radeship—an estate apparently reserved to the married 
alone. It behooved a young man then to show clearly to 
all the world that his intentions were honorable. That was 
to find himself in a recognized role which he must play in 
the recognized way. Since those times the middle state of 
friendship has pushed up to fill the gap between acquaint- 
ance and betrothal, which courtship formerly occupied. We 
rarely inquire into a young man’s “intentions” to-day. It 
is assumed that they are honorable. As for his “atten- 
tions,” they are usually distributed with so fine an im- 
partiality that it is impossible to tell where they are “serious,” 
or merely friendly. 

But the change we note is only in outer formalities. 
Real wooing there will always be, so long as men are men 
and women are women. If we have lost the word and the 
appearance, we have kept the reality. 
be left to their own devices in this business. 
cloud of witnesses—friends, relatives, busy-bodies, deprived 
of a dear occupation, that need regret the changing man- 
ners of love-making with changing times. 


ee et Ut 
OUR LITERARY HISTORY. 


Lovers may safely 
It is only the 





AS PROF. BARRETT WENDELL SEES IT. 





EARLY a quarter of a century ago, an English 
N novelist wrote bitterly regarding American liter- 
He wondered why the American writer 
did not keep pace with the American patentee. With its 
gold-mine of Nature, incident, passion and character, life 
in the great Republic offered, he believed, an immense 
field for the writer of fiction compared with that of the Eng- 
lish novelist. The Civil War itself offered opportunities be- 
yond all comparison with the puny wars of ancient Greece 
and Rome. The ancients fought for the person of a 
wanton of unsound mind and the glory of a general, and 
the records of that war constitute an epic that has survived 
Of the greatest war the world has ever seen 


ature. 


the ages. 
perhaps ever will see—what worthy poem or respectable 
history is there? 

Making due allowance for Charles Reade’s anger at 
the piracy of his novels by American publishers—for it 
is to his attack on American literature that reference is 
made—there is yet much to be conceded as to its justice. 
It is too true that, rich and varied as the material of 
American life may seem, it is not of a nature that is easily 
translated into art or literature. Successful authors are 
few, or were, up toa quarter of a century ago, and it is 
much too soon to predict who of the popular writers of this 
last quarter of the Nineteenth Century will be known to 
readers in the third decade of the Twentieth. 

As a Nation, we are surely entitled to the possession of 
a distinctly American literature, but it is hard to find. Per- 
haps among other reasons for this paucity of native author- 
ship—distinctively and forcibly American—is that the inte!- 
lectual forces of this country are drawn to mercantile pur- 
suits, to law, banking, medicine, the promotion of stock 
companies, to anything and everything that bids fair ‘0 
“lead on to fortune.” And the social element is not amen- 
able to art, and to “patronize” literature is obliged to orga- 
ize into coteries, clubs and other literary segregations, thus 
indicating that it is an acquired taste and not considered 
concomitant of the “full man,” in the Baconian sense. 














Then, perhaps, an American defect is the lack of 
dramatic force. Its genius is activity in a hundred ways 
that make for progress; inventive, inquisitive, scientific 
But its lack of 
dramatic passion and perception chills all high production 
The 


written no drama, the great American novel has not yet ap- 


and, within certain limitations, artistic. 


in the domain of the imagination. American has 
peared, and as for art—a few good landscape artists, and 
one or two portrait painters there are whose names can be 
inscribed on the scroll of the immortals, but where can you 
find the 
composition? 


great American master of historic or dramatic 


It is in the sense of our National delimitations that the 
“History of American Literature,” by Professor Barrett 
Wendell, of Harvard College, becomes of interest. Trac- 
ing the lines of demarcation between the English-speaking 
men and books of the mother country and those of 
America, he shows, among other things, how what may be 


distinctively American originated. 


At the outset, Mr. Wendell is forcible in his- acknowl- 
edgement of the debt we owe to the mother country for our 
share of her language and her literature. “For better or 
worse,” he says, “the ideals which underlie our blundering, 
conscious life, must always be the ideals which underlie the 
conscious life of the mother country, and which for cen- 
turies have rectified and purified her blunders. Morally 
and religiously these ideals are immortally consecrated in 
King James’ version of the Bible; legally and politically 
these ideals are grouped in that great legal system which, 
in distinction from the Canon Law or the Civil, may broadly 
be called the Common Law of England. What these ideals 
are, every one bred in the traditions of our ancestral lan- 
guage instinctively knows; but such knowledge is hard to 
phrase.” 

Professor Wendell divides his treatise into six books or 
parts: Book I, “The Seventeenth Century,” gives a sketch 
of the native literature from 1600 to 1700. Of this period 
while English literature expressed itself “in at least three 
great and distinct moods” the dominant figures being 
Shakespeare, Milton and Dryden—this country, or the 
colonies rather, produced hardly any pure letters. Its ideal- 
ism was Puritanism, its central figure Cotton Mather. 

“The Eighteenth Century” is the title of Book II. To 
quote the author: “During the Eighteenth Century, the 
century of Independence, when Americans felt themselves 
still Englishmen; but with no personal ties to England, 
America produced in literature a theology which ran to 
metaphysical extremes.” In grouping the literary progress 
of the two centuries (the seventeenth and eighteenth) in this 
as compared tothe mother country, he says they added to 
English literature the names of Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, Johnson and Burns. “To match 
these names in America one can find none more eminent 
than those of Cotton Mather, Edwards, Franklin, the 
writers of the Federalist, the ‘Hartford Wits’ and Freneau.” 
It was a revelation, he claims, that lack of experience does 
not favor literary or artistic expression. Of Philip Freneau 
Mr. Wendell speaks appreciatively and quotes in full his 
most generally recognized poem, “The Indian Burying- 
Ground,” (from which Thomas Campbell stole the line 
“The hunter and the deer—a shade!” ) but, otherwise, be- 
lieves that “his verse is not of the kind which rises above 
the dust of the centuries.” 


To the literary history of America during the present 
century the author devotes four books. Book III. is con- 
cerned with American History and Literature since 1800. 
Literature in the Middle States from 1798 to 1857,—refer- 
ring particularly to such writers as Charles Brockden 
Brown, Washington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, 
William Cullen Bryant, Edgar Allan Poe, and the Knicker- 
bocker School,—is the general theme of Book IV. In Book 
V. he descants on what he calls the “Renaissance of New 
Under this head he devotes a section to such 


England.” 
New England orators as Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, 
Rufus Choate, Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, Charles 
Sumner and Robert Charles Winthrop. 


In another he 
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summarizes the scholars and historians of the same section, 
including under this head George Ticknor, Jared Sparks, 
William H. Prescott, George Bancroft, Richard Hildreth, 
Other 


chapters in this division are devoted to “Unitarianism” and 


John Lothrop Motley and Francis Parkman. 


“Transcendentalism,” 


which, though at first blush seeming 
foreign to the subject, the author shows were controlling in- 
fluences. “Almost everybody who attained literary distinction 
in New England during the nineteenth century,” he claims, 
“was either a Unitarian or closely associated with Unitarian 
influence.” 

The Transcendentalists, referred to by Mr. Wendell, 
were the next generation of the Yankee literati that suc- 
ceeded the religious revolt of Channing and his associates. 
Of them were Margaret Fuller (Ossoli,) Bronson Alcott, 
They and 
others established the Djya/ as their literary mouth-piece, 


Theodore Parker, George Ripley and Thoreau. 


though it lasted but four years, and Brook Farm, one of the 
first communal experiments, was the practical outcome of 
their sociological theories. Others interested in these de- 
velopments were Charles A. Dana, (“editor of the New 
York Sun, which, in his day, enjoyed the reputation of be- 
ing at once the most unprincipled and the most readable 
newspaper in America”) Horace Greeley, John Sullivan 
Dwight, George William Curtis. 

“The most eminent figure among the Transcendentalists, if 
not, indeed, in all the literary history of America, was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Mr. Wendell thinks, and makes 
a readable chapter anent his life work, but ambiguous withal 
as to the exact status of his literary remains. Of Alcott 
Mr. Wendell 
touching their virtues and their failings with a half-sarcastic 
He praises Thoreau’s diction, which, like that of 


and Thoreau the record is quite entertaining, 


humor. 
Poe, possessed a rhythmic cadence: “His sentences and 
paragraphs are often models of art so fine as to seem art- 
less.” While referring to writers of this period allusion is 
made to Jacob Abbott’s “Rollo” books, “which remain, with 
their unconscious humor and art, such admirable pictures of 
Yankee 1840.” Of Louisa Alcott’s “Little 
Women,” he thinks that while the subjects were as “sweet 
and clean” as those of the “Rollo” books they displayed 


life about 


“more of that rude self-assertion which has generally tainted 
the lower middle class of English-speaking countries.” 

Under the caption of the Anti Slavery Movement, the 
author makes note again of Wendell Phillips, the orator. 
Naturally, Harriet Beecher Stowe is of this ilk, and “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” is analyzed, resulting in a favorable verdict. 
She had in her, he says, the stuff of which good novelists 
are made, “her characters have a pervasive vitality” and 
“her careless style is often strong and vivid.” 

Speaking of the Professor 
Wendell this to of 
course, to intrude on political history: ) “In so far as this 


“anti-slavery legend,” 


has say (without any desire, 
legend has led the growing generation of American youth 
to assume that because you happen to think a given form of 
property wrong, you have a natural right to confiscate it 
forthwith, the Anti-Slavery movement has, perhaps, tended to 
At least, in 


Massachusetts, the prevalence of this movement seems per- 


weaken the security of American institutions. 


manently to have lowered the personal dignity of public 
life by substituting for the traditional rule of the conserva- 
tive gentry the obvious dominance of the less educated 
classes.” Such an admission will be read with delight by 
un-reconstructed Sofithrons, one would think, and, in their 
sight, will fully condone the professor’s tendency to diffuse_ 
ness in his history or to snobbishness in his general attitude 
toward Americanism of any sort, both of which are glaring 
characteristics of the work under review. 

Whittier is next considered, whose poetry he commends 
for its simple truth, though it is lacking in lyric beauty. 
and his 


rhymes were often abominable,” but it is allowed that his 


“Whittier’s metrical range was very narrow, 


delineations of Nature were sincere end he had a “percep- 
tion of its unobtrusive beauty,” etc. In conclusion, Mr. 
Wendell believes the Quaker poet “morethe man, among the 
Anti-slavery leaders of New England, whose spirit came 


nearest to greatness.” 








$ 


Another epoch in American literature began, the author 
suggests, with the establishment of The Alilantic Monthly by 
James T. Fields, who, first as publisher and afterward as 
editor, had great influence on the renascent literature of 
New England. 
illustrious names as Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Haw- 


The writers for that magazine include such 


thorne, who are specialized seriatim and at considerable 
length. Longfellow he believes to have been sincere but 
commonplace and in this spirit analyzes the “Psalm of 
Life,” but concludes his review as follows: “The man 
would be bold who should reflectively say, to-day, that this 
pure, true life and work, lived and done by the most popu- 
lar poet of our Renaissance, is not, after all, as admirable 
as many which our later moods of criticism have been apt 
to think greater.” Of Lowell and his work he gives a very 
complete and satisfactory analysis, written from an appre- 
Of his style, he 


says, “In his nature there were constant struggles between 


ciative and sympathetic point of view. 


pure taste and perverse extravagance”—and that he was 
most himself when, asa man of letters, he needed no con- 
cealment. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes is praised by the author for his 
vers de societé. He follows Stedman in comparing Holmes 
with Alexander Pope and notes his steady but deep ani- 
Professor Wendell believes that Haw- 


thorne, of all American writers, “was the least imitative, 


mosity to Calvinism. 


the most surely individual,” and that “he expresses the 
deepest temper of that New England race which seems 
vanishing from the earth.” 

Book VI. treats of American authors since 1857. Bay- 
ard Taylor he says, sarcastically, “attained such literary emi- 
nence as is involved in having one’s name generally 
known.” His most worthy effort was his translation of 
“Faust.” Mr. Wendell’s verdict on Richard Grant White 
is that he was “intelligent, clever, and eccentrically dog- 
matic.” 

Dr. Josiah Gilbert 
editor of 


Holland, for 
the 
superintendent of public schools in Vicksburg, Miss.,) was a 


a period of eigh- 
teen years Century (and for a time 
respectable journalist, but a welcome lecturer on _ vari- 
ous social topics and the writer of numerous books 
The Rev. E. P. Roe wrote nineteen books, from 1872 to 
They did 
nobody any harm; and their general literary quality and 
The 
author has a kindly and appreciative notice of Henry C. 
A chapter is devoted to Walt Whitman, with sev- 
Mr. 
him may be summed up in this: 


1888 which had “extraordinary popular success. 
power of doing good already seem inconsiderable.” 


Bunner. 
Wendell’s opinion of 
"In 


hodge-podge you find at once beautiful phrases and silly 


eral excerpts from his writings. 
an inextricable 
gabble, tender imagination and insolent commonplace— 
pretty much everything, in short, but humor.” The writers 
of the South are comprehended in a single chapter—the 
lion’s share of which is devoted to Hayne, Timrod, Lanier 
and Dr. Ticknor,of Georgia, of whom the author says “one 
begins to wonder whether they may not, perhaps, forerun a 
spirit which shall give beauty and power to the American 
The chapter devoted to The West 
has brief references to George H.Derby (“John Pheenix.”) 
Charles Farrar Brown (“Artemus Ward”), and David 
Locke (“Nasby”), glimpse of their 
status as humorists. It will be noted by the reader that 
Professor Wendell writes as one may imagine he lec- 
tures; indeed, his book reads like a series of lectures, 


letters of the future.” 


Ross with a 


interesting and, for the ground they cover, comprehensive. 
It might be wished that there had been added to his work 
a notice of authors who, however faulty in style or manner, 
have, in the West and South, been even more popular than 
Indeed, the treat- 
ment of the favored few is somewhat prolix, indicative of 


many of whom he has said so much. 


or, at least, suggesting ex parte judgment. But there can be 
no doubt that Professor Wendell has made a very valuable 
contribution to the history of national literature and in a 
a bright and attractive style that will commend itself to the 
general reader. 

America,” Barrett Wendell. 
Price $3.00. | 


[SA 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers, New York. 
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FILLING AN EDUCATIONAL GAP. 


sY E. WARREN CUMMINGS. 


GREAT gap in our educational system is being filled 
by correspondence instruction in technical sub- 


jects. Less than three out of a thousand can go 
to college or a school of technology, and less than half the 
pupils entering the public schools get even as far as the 


grammar grades. 

No provision has ever been made for the boys and girls 
that have to leave school at an early age and go to work to 
help out scanty family means. Clerkships, mill-work, and 
day labor are all they are qualified for; and by the time 


reach twenty-five or so, all such young men and 


they 
that further advancement 
is impossible, without This 
never been able to get; and day laborers, mill-hands and 


woman have to face a stern fact 
more education. they have 


clerks they have had to remain till the end of their days. 


Correspondence teaching exists principally for this large 
and important class of people. Through its aid, for in- 
stance, mechanics can study the theory of their trades and 
qualify themselves Clerks and 
others, who feel that they are naturally adapted for different 
kinds of work than those into which necessity has forced 
them, can study drawing, machine design, or the princi- 
ples of various other trades and professions, and after com- 
study, accept positions in their 
ahead, not having 


for the best positions. 


pleting their courses of 
newly-adapted occupations, and forge 
lost a day’s time or wages while preparing for the change. 
Boys and girls, also, who wish to learn a_ profession, but 
cannot afford a resident college course, find in correspond- 
ence courses an effective means of preparation for good 
salaried positions. 

The new system of education in technical subjects by 
mail, found its origin in Scranton, Pennsylvania, in 1891, 
when the coal miners were compelled to pass State examin- 
ations in the theory of mining, and a course of study in 
mining was offered them by the publishers of the Colliery 
Engineer, a prominent mining journal. Other trades then 
asked for instruction in mechanics, drafting, plumbing, 
steam engineering, and so on, until now nearly one hundred 
different courses are given inthe great institution that has 
grown up in Scranton from the small beginnings of nine 
years ago. 

To many, who know but little about the system of in- 
struction by mail, it will be a revelation to learn that it has 
the unqualified indorsement of all leading educators familiar 
with its workings. 

For several years, courses by correspondence have been 
offered by many well-known colleges and theological and 
scientific schools. Among the institutions giving such 
courses, as part of the work leading to a degree, are the 
Universi:y of West Virginia, Pennsylvania State College and 
the University of Chicago. 

The professors at the latter institution are particularly 
enthusiastic over the correspondence courses. Speaking of 
the results achieved in the study of the Oriental languages 
Hevrew, Arabic, Aramic and Assyrian, among the most 
difficult in any curriculum—President Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said recently: “The work done by cor- 
respondence is even better than that done in the class 
room.” “Those who took my course by correspondence,” 
said Dr. C. A. McMurry, Professor of Pedagogy at the same 
university, “did three times as effective work and gained 
three times as much satisfaction for themselves as those 
who took the course in the class room.“ 


It would be easy to multiply examples of the praise of 
college professors for the exceptional benefits to be derived 
from a correspondence course conscientiously followed out. 

One of the great difficulties first encountered, in estab- 
lishing the correspondence schools of engineering, was in 
connection with the textbooks used in ordinary technical 
schools. Not one book could be found that did not lack 
some important quality required where there was to be no 
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teacher to explain what was wanting in the books. Most of 


them were particularly lacking in a quality displayed in a 
by an 


lady of somewhat limited attainments remarked, 


recent sermon eminent divine, criticizing whom a 
“He is not 
much of a preacher, for I understood everything he said.” 
She made the very common error of mistaking obscurity of 
style for profundity of thought. 

Textbooks for the new courses of study had to be written, 
from the arithmetic up—a prodigious task. In their present 
finished state they can be understood by anyone who can 
read and write, and hence are well adapted to the needs of 
men and women who have had few educational advantages. 
Than this no higher compliment can be paid to a textbook, 
for the ability to make plain is the best evidence of the 
power to teach. 

For the sake of simplicity, clearness, and “up-to-date- 
ness,” one correspondence school alone has expended over 
$300,000 in the writing of textbooks, and is now laying out 
from $6,000 to $9,000 a month in salaries for high-priced 
engineers and experts employed to revise and bring the 
texts of but a few years ago thoroughly up to the advances 
recently made in the trades and professions. 

A characteristic, not to be overlooked, of correspond- 
ence courses in industrial branches, is that they teach use- 
ful things only. Unlike college and technological courses, 
into which enters a large amount of pure mathematics, /.e., 
purely theoretical mathematics, such as the calculus and 
higher branches, a course of study by mail gives instruction 
only in those mathematics which the student will actually 
use in practice. 

A graduate of such a course may be unable, for instance, 
to derive his formulas or compute his logarithms, but with 
what he learns he will be able to handle any ordinary engi- 
neering problem, and it is not at all impossible for him, 
backed by his familiarity with shop or field methods and 
processes, acquired by long service, before he took up his 
course of study, to rise tothe top of his profession. That 
this possibility has been realized in at least one case will be 


shown by further evidence. 


It is considered, by observers familiar both with the con- 
ditions of working men and with correspondence education, 
that this new system solves quite perfectly the problem of 
how to educate the working classes. 

Most working men were born of poor parents and had 
to give up school at an early age to go to work, or else they 
did not appreciate the value of an education, and, desiring 
to begin earning money for themselves, left school of their 
own accord. It was impossible for them to know what 
they would need, in an educational way, until they became 
settled in some trade or profession, and then it was too late 
for them to go to any that 
It seems as if the realizing sense of 


school whatever required 
personal attendance. 
the need of education comes to such young men at about 
the age of twenty-five, for that is the average age of 
correspondence students when they enroll. Courses of 
study, by mail, come to them, therefore, as great opportuni- 
ties for them to prepare for advancement, either along 
their present work, or in other trades or professions more 
to their taste. 

Correspondence students, as a rule, are very thorough 
in what they learn. Having had much practical experience 
they study intelligently, learn quickly, and advance in their 
surprising rapigity, after once having 


business with 


mastered its principles. 

Employers of labor are giving all possible encourage- 
ment to workmen who undertake self-improvoment through 
It has become the practice of 


technical courses of study. 
many of the largest concerns, other things being equal, to 
Most such concerns, 


favor such students in different ways. 
when making promotions, give preference to their student- 
employes. . 

Many ‘irms encouraged the organization of students’ 
clubs. The employes of the National Cash Register 
Company, at Dayton, Ohio, have a large club of correspon- 
dence students, and the company furnishes them the use of 


a hall for their meetings. 


Many other examples of students’ clubs might be men- 
tioned, in all parts of the country. One of the largest 
the works of the American Pipe and Foundry 


the 


clubs is in 


Company, at Addyston, Ohio, where officials have 


equipped a large drafting room, in which the employes 


Here 


the men are allowed to spend a certain number of hours 


study mechanical branches and practice drafting. 


per week during working hours, at full pay. 

The manager of the works, Mr. Scheifer, who organized 
the club, says that, through it, he can save from three to 
four hundred dollars a month, in the foundry and machine 
shops, by having his men familiar enough with mechanical 
drawing to be able readily to read the drawings set before 
them. He feels fully repaid for the expense gone to, on 
account of the increased efficiency of his employes, and the 
fact that this club furnishes him a body of trained men on 
in his staff of 
foremen or when men are needed for special work. 

A working man who evinces the traits of character that 
will carry him through a course of study by mail, is 
recognized by employers asa desirable addition to their 
force. Many workmen have secured positions solely on 
the strength of their mechanical or engineering diplomas. 
Others are rewarded for their efforts at self-improvement by 
rapid advancement in the places where they have been 


whom to draw whenever vacancies occur 


working. 

Correspondence students, moreover, are given a distinct 
advantage in the race for preferment, by the assistance of 
their schools. On application to the school, letters will be 
written to present or prospective employers, stating the 
student’s educational qualifications for the position applied 
for. This service, which is similar to what will be done by 
any technological school for its graduates, seldom fails to 
secure for the student, preference, or, at least, more care- 
ful consideration of his claims. 

A technical course by correspondence will, contrary to 
a quite general opinion among educated people, fit a work- 
man for even the highest grades of work. 

Speaking of this subject, Lieut. James Blake Cahoon, 
of Syracuse, New York, President of the National Electric 
Light Association, and one of the best-known consulting 
engineers in the country, says: “By taking a course of in- 
struction from one of the correspondence schools, young 
men, can, by devoting even an hour a day to the work, in 
time become thoroughly grounded in the line of work 
which they are following, and have the great advantage 
over the college man of having the practical experience and 
knowing just what they want to get, thus studying intelli- 
gently and learning in a way that they will never forget.” 

“One of the best mechanical engineers I know of in the 
United States, at the head of one of our largest manu- 
factories,” continues Lieut. Cahoon, “cannot write ‘M.E.’ 
after his name, because he never had a day’s college edu- 
cation; but he followed just the course I have spoken of, 
and when it comes to the settling of an engineering prob- 
lem, I know of no man to-day whose opinion I would rather 
have than that man’s.” 

Innumerable instances of surprising advancement are 
recorded of men, all of whose technical knowledge was 
obtained from correspondence courses. A forty-seven- 
year-old farmer in Washington has become a civil engineer. 
In Guelph, Ontario, a street-car conductor has risen to be 
the electrical engineer of his company. Coal miners with- 
out number have advanced through home study to foreman- 
ships, superintendencies and managerships of mines. 
Other men, who were but recently engaged at hard day’s 
labor, are now acting as draftsmen, surveyors, foremen, 
engineers or managers. The new system of education is 
proving to be the greatest boon ever given to those whose 
early necessities have denied them the benefits of a good 
mental equipment. 

If the location of the 250,000 students in the great cor- 
respondence school at Scranton were indicated by dots, 
people not familiar with their geographical distribution 
would be amazed at the spread of the gospel of technical 
education for the poor. The map of the world, in fact, 
would present a very dusky appearance. 








A recent count of the students in one school alone, 
showed them in 78 countries outside of the United States, 
ranging in number all the way from 1 each in Bolivia and 
Asia Minor, to 110 in New Zealand, 375 in Mexico, and 
8,725 in Canada. In the far-off Indian Ocean, Mauritius and 
Madagascar were represented, as were Malta in the 
Mediterranean, and the Ladrone Islands in the Pacific. At 
home, Pennsylvania led with over 28,000 students, closely 
followed by New York’s 23,000, the smallest representa- 
tion being in Alaska, where there were but 125. 

It would beasurprise to many citizens of our large 
cities to know how many students there are in their 
vicinity. There are several thousand correspondence 
students in each of the cities of St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 

For any outward sign one’s next-door neighbor may be 
taking a course of instruction by mail. Indeed, on the en- 
rollment list of these schools are many lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, civil engineers, and superintendents of works, 
who are “burning the midnight oil” over their courses of 
study, but do not wish the world to know it. 

And, further, almost any of the street-car men, or the 
engineers, machinists, carpenters, and other artisans that 
one meets, though dressed in overalls and soiled and grimy 
from hard labor, may be students in one of these schools 
and know more about mathematics, mechanics, and the 
theory of civil, mechanical, or electrical engineering, than 
ever will enter the heads of other well-dressed people who 
move in exclusive circles and affect to be above what they 
call “the masses.” 

Correspondence instruction is but one form of the 
leaven that, in these momentous days, is working through 
the lower strata of the social organism. Through its agency, 
faster than most people of the cultured classes imagine, is 
hastening on apace the day when the common people shall 
come completely into their own. Higher education, ovce 
the exclusive privilege of well-to-do people, will eventually 
become the better right of every man and woman of 
America that wills to possess it. 
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RUNE OF THE PASSION OF WOMEN 


BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


E who love are those who suffer, 
We who suffer most are those who most do love. 
O the heartbreak come of longing love, 

O the heartbreak come of love deferred, 
O the heartbreak come of love grown listless. 
Far upon the lonely hills I have heard the crying, 
The lamentable crying of the ewes, 
And dreamed I heard the sorrow of poor mothers 
Made lambless too and weary with that sorrow: 
And far upon the waves I have heard the crying, 
The lamentable crying of the seamews, 
And dreamed I heard the wailing of the women 
Whose hearts are flamed with love above the gravestone, 
Whose hearts beat fast but hear no fellow-beating 
Bitter, alas, the sorrow of lonely women, 
When no man by the ingle sits, and in the cradle 
No little flower-like faces flush with slumber: 
Bitter the loss of these, the lonely silence, 
The void bed, the hearthside void, 
The void heart, and only the grave not void: 
But bitterer, oh more bitter still, the longing 
Of women who have known no love at all, who never, 
Never, never, have grown hot and cold with rapture 
Neath the lips or ’neath the clasp of longing, 
Who have never opened eyes of heaven to man’s devotion, 
Who have never heard a husband whisper “wife,” 
Who have lost their youth, their dreams, their fairness, 
In a vain upgrowing to a light that comes not. 
Bitter these: but bittererthan either, 
O most bitter for the heart of woman 
To have loved and been beloved with passion, 
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To have known the height and depth, the vision 

Of triple-flaming love—and in the heart-self 

Sung a song of deathless love, immortal, 

Sunrise-haired, and starry-eyed, and wondrous: 

To have felt the brain sustain the mighty 

Weight and reach of thought unspanned and spanless, 

To have felt the soul grow large and noble, 

To have felt the spirit dauntless, eager, swift in hope 
and daring, 

To have felt the body grow in fairness, 

All the glory and the beauty of the body 

Thrill with joy of living, feel the bosom 

Rise and fall with sudden tides of passion, 

Feel the lift of soul to soul, and know the rapture 

Of the rising triumph ot the ultimate dream 

Beyond the pale place of defeated dreams: 

To know all this, to feel all this, to be a woman 

Crowned with the double crown of lily and rose 

And have the morning star to rule the golden hours 

And have the evening star thro’ hours of dream, 

To live, to do, to act, to dream, to hope, 

To be a perfect woman with the full 

Sweet, wondrous, and consummate joy 

Of womanhood fulfilled to all desire— 

Andthen. . . oh then, to know the waning of the vision, 

To go through days and nights of starless longing, 

Through nights and days of gloom and bitter sorrow: 

To see the fairness of the body passing, 

To see the beauty wither, the sweet color 

Fade, the coming of the wintry lines 

Upon pale faces chilled with idle loving, 

The slow subsidence of the tides of living. 

To feel all this, and know the desolate sorrow 

Of the pale place of all defeated dreams, 

And to cry out with aching lips, and vainly; 

And to cry out with aching heart, and vainly; 

And to cry out with aching brain, and vainly; 

And to cry out with aching soul, and vainly; 

To cry, cry, cry with passionate heartbreak, sobbing, 

To the dim, wondrous shape of Love Retreating— 

To grope blindly for the warm hand, for the swift touch, 

To seek blindly for the starry lamps of passion, 

To crave blindly for the dear words of longing! 

To go forth cold, and drear, and lonely, O so lonely, 

With the heart-cry even as the crying, 

The lamentable crying on the hills 

When lambless ewes go desolately astray— 

Yea, to go forth discrowned at last, who have worn 

The flower-sweet lovely crown of rapturous love: 

To know the eyes have lost their starry wonder; 

To know the hair no more a fragrant dusk is 

Wherein to whisper secrets of deep longing, 

To know the breasts shall henceforth be no haven 

For the dear, weary head that loved to lie there 

To go, to know, and yet to live and suffer, 

To be as use and wont demand, to fly no signal 

That the soul founders in a sea of sorrow, 


” « 


But to be “true,” “a woman,” “patient,” “tender,” 
“Divinely acquiescent,” all-forbearing, 

To laugh, and smile, to comfort, to sustain, 

To do all this—oh this is bitterest, 

O this the heaviest cross, O this the tree 


Whereon the woman hath her crucifixion. 


But O ye women, what avail? Behold, 
Men worship at the tree, whereon is writ 
The legend of the broken hearts of women. 
And this is the end: for young and old the end: 
For fair and sweet, for those not sweet nor fair, 
For loved, unloved, and those who once were loved, 
For all the women of all this weary world 
Of joy too brief and sorrow far too long, 
This is the end: the cross, the bitter tree, 
And worship of the phantom raised on high 
Out of your love, your passion, your despair, 
Hopes unfulfilled, and unavailing tears. 

—From Lyrics From The Hills of Dream. 
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“COPPER” THE COPPER GAME. 


BY FRANCIS A. HUTER. 


FEW weeks ago, the Amalgamated Copper Co. 
A succeeded in having its shares listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, for the purpose, no doubt, of 
selling to the public. This concern was organized in the 
summer of 1899, under the auspices of the Standard Oil in- 
terests and the late R. P. Flower. The stock was originally 
subscribed for at about 105, applications for allotments 
being very urgent and numerous. So far as booming the 
enterprise and enthusing the public was concerned, nothing 
was left undone. Of course, all the original subscribers 
lost money, but there are still a good many who are hanging 
on to their stock, in hopes that the present excitement in 
Wail Street will, sooner or later, give them an opportunity 
to liquidate without a loss. This attitude on the part of old 
shareholders is so well known that the stock cannot be in- 
duced to cross 100. It recently sold at 9934, but dropped 
back again to 89¢, and is, at the present writing, fluctuating 
between 91 and 93. 

The Amalgamated Copper Co. is a blind-pool, and 
nothing else. There is absolutely nothing known about the 
affairs or earnings of the corporation, and it is the manifest 
desire of the management that nothing shall be known. 
The present Board of Directors is composed of F. P. 
Olcott, Robert Bacon, James Stillman, William Rockefeller, 
H. H. Rogers, A. C. Burrage and Anson R. Flower. 
Messrs. Rogers and Rockefeller represent the Standard Oil 
interests. There are intimations that the Standard Oil in- 
terests are contemplating a huge copper trust, and the 
eventual absorption of that great bonanza, the Calumet & 
Hecla. The Amalgamated Copper Co. is being bitterly 
opposed and fought by Senator Clark, of Montana, and 
rumors are current that he will inaugurate hostile legislation 
in the near future. 

In a recent number, the United States Investor indulges in 
the following comments in relation to the Amalgamated 
Copper Co. and its stock: “The Amalgamated Copper Co. 
continues to keep up its reputation as a blind pool, and the 
New York Stock Exchange is assisting to encourage this sort 
of thing. Late last week, the company was admitted to the 
“unlisted” department of the exchange, and what sort of a 
report do you suppose they handed the committee? It was 
simply a burlesque, and contained no facts of value to any- 
body, or that would assist to determine the actual worth of 
its shares, or throw any light on the condition of the con- 
cern. For real paucity of information, there is not a com- 
pany, whose shares are listed, that has so failed to furnish 
facts about itself, but since the New York Stock Exchange 
has seen fit to admit it, the company is not primarily at 
fault. The New York Stock Exchange, as a matter of fact, 
ought never to have admitted Amalgamated at all, on any 
such report, and in doing so, it has assisted the company to 
establish a speculative counter over which to market its 
stock; in other words, it has allowed itself to be used by a 
crowd of operators with millions of money and little regard 
for the public.” 

Taking everything into consideration, it can safely be 
said that people who buy Amalgamated Copper stock are 
buying something that may turn out to be a gold-brick. If 
some reports are reliable, the company, in spite of its 8 per 
cent dividends on the shares, is not in a very strong finan- 
cial position, and bought copper mines that were greatly 
overvalued by former owners. Besides this, there is every 
reason to expect a decline in the value of the metal (copper), 
as consumption is decreasing, especially in Europe. There 
is also a rapid increase in competition. Some rich copper 
properties were recently discovered in Australia, to say 
nothing of big finds in the Klondike region, and if the 
Amalgamated Co. intends to “corner” the copper market, it 
will have a hard task before it. 

It is inconceivable that the authorities of the New York 
Stock Exchange permit the listing of securities of companies 
that refuse to make clear exhibits. The criticism made by 


the United States Investor is well justified. There are some 
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other industrial concerns, whose stocks are listed, which per- 


sistently refuse to render satisfactory statements. How 
can investors be expected to have confidence in such com- 
panies, or their shares and bonds? There will be no real 


investment demand for industrial stocks until the officials 
condescend to make clear statements of their earnings and 
general affairs. About the only industrial company that 
meets expectations is the American Cotton Oil Co., and the 
shares of this company are, therefore, strongly held by in- 
vestors, and selling at high prices, compared with the shares 
of other concerns. This applies especially to the preferred 
stock, which is quoted at about 93, while paying only 6 per 
cent per annum. Amalgamated Copper, which is paying 
8 per cent per annum is, as above stated, selling at from 91 
to 93. 

In an attempt to make the listing appear plausible, the 
committee on unlisted securities have published in their 
circular a long series of paragraphs, sub-headed “Extracts 
from the By-Laws.” After publishing six of these, it ends 
the series with another, which, reading as follows, nullifies 


the whole: The directors may, at any regular, or at any 


’ 


special, meeting alter or amend these by-laws.’ 


eee 
SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


IN ABSENCE. 





LII.—DAWN. 


HE grey dawn flooded in the lonely room 
That mourned your absence; on the western wall 


The sallow shafts of sunbeams struck, to fall 
As sadly as they would across a tomb; 
A shadow in the corner was a plume 
That Night had dropped from off her sable pall; 
A thorny rose stood leafless in the hall; 
Your going thus had robbed it of its bloom. 


The very pictures were aware of this, 

As silver-stoled and silent slowly came 

The first reluctant messengers of Dawn; 
Of all you are, and all you are to miss 

Byron seemed speaking from his oval frame, 
And Greek Aspasia whispered, “she is gone!” 


& 
—NOON. 


LIII. 

The book I hold within my idle clasp 
Is closed; and sealed, for aught I care indeed; 
My mind has now no leisure hour to read, 

No tale of love, nor old romance to grasp; 

My thoughts hang shattered, as a broken hasp, 
And touch of hands, not Fancy’s touch I need; 
For since you left, my heart begins to bleed, 

Where Memory has pierced it like an asp. 


To love you; and to lose you fora day, 
A loss irreparable to me it seems, 
The sting of Fate; the worm that never dies; 
I cannot live to have you long away, 
And see, Alas! as only in my dreams 
The light of recognition in your eyes. 
Fad 
LIV.—NIGHT. 


What shadows troop across the fading floor; 
What hush floats ever as the shadows turn! 
Like ashes brooding in a sullen urn, 

Mocking the shades of those who went before, 

My thoughts lie heavy, and I dream no more, 
But ever for your absent face I yearn; 

And grudgingly my sombre lesson learn 

Of waiting for your footstep at the door. 


Mayhap my wish is selfish; just to see 
Your hand in mine; to know that you are here, 
Close; with the lyrics of your tears or smiles; 
I cannot say what this will mean to me 
Nor all the ways in which I hold you dear, 
Across this void of unrelenting miles. 








The Mirror 
MOIRON. 


BY GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


Translated for the Mrrror, by Michael Monahan 


The story here submitted marks the height of de Mau- 
passant’s achievement in the obscure psychology of crime, ina 
region in which he has very few competitors. | 

HILE we were still speaking of Pranzini, 
W M. Maloureau, who had been _§attorney- 
general under the Empire, said: “Oh, I 

knew formerly a very curious affair, curious in 


several individual points, as you will see. I was at that 
time imperial prosecutor inthe province, and stood very 
well at court, thanks to my father, chief justice at Paris. 
Now I had to take testimony in a criminal prosecution, 
celebrated under the title of “The Affair of the Schoolmaster, 
Moiron.” 

“M. Moiron, schoolmaster in the north of France, en- 
joyed in that part of the country an excellent reputation. 
An intelligent, reflective, very religious man, a little taciturn 
he had married in the commune of Boiselinot, 
where he practised his profession. He had had three 
children, who had died successively of pulmonary con- 
sumption. From that time he seemed to lavish upon the 
children confided to his care all the hidden tenderness of 
his heart. With his own money he purchased toys for his 
best pupils, the wisest and prettiest. He gave them little 
dinners, gorging them with delicacies, candies and cakes. 
Everybody loved and extolled this worthy man, this good 
soul, when, suddenly, one after another, five of his pupils 
died in a strange fashion. People attributed their deaths 
to an epidemic caused by impurity of the water corrupted 
by the drought. They sought the precise causes, without 
discovering them, and were baffled the more by the symp- 
The children appeared 


besides, 


toms, which seemed most strange. 
to have been attacked with a sort of languid malady; lost 
all desire to eat and complained of pains in the stomach; 
then, at last, died in the midst of abominable sufferings. 
An autopsy was made in the case of the last death, but 
nothing was found. The intestines, sent to Paris, were 
analyzed, and failed to reveal the presence of any poison- 
ous substance. 

During a year there was nothing more; then two little 
fellows, the best scholars in the school, and the favorites 
of the master, died within four days. 
and of crushed _ glass 
found the of all 
this examination it was concluded that the boys must 
have eaten imprudently some food badly cleaned. A glass 
broken over a jar of milk would have sufficed to produce 
this frightful casualty, and there the matter would have 
fallen sick 


Again an autopsy 


was made fragments were 


in vital organs four. From 


rested had not Moiron’s woman servant in 


the meantime. The physician summoned found the same 
symptoms as in the case of the children previously at- 
tacked. He questioned the woman and soon drew from 
her the confession that she had stolen and eaten some bon- 
bons, purchased by the school-master for his pupils. 

Upon the warrant of the local magistracy, the school- 
house was searched and a cupboard was found filled with 
toys and delicacies intended for the children. Now almost 
all the sweetmeats contained fragments of glass or bits of 
broken needles. 

“Arrested at once, Moiron seemed so indignant and 
stupefied at the suspicions resting upon him that the authori- 
ties were almost decided to release him. Notwithstanding, 
the signs of his guilt showed themselves and combated, in 
my mind, my first conviction, based upon his excellent repu- 
tation, upon his whole life and upon the improbability, the 
positive absence of motives determining such a crime. 

“Why should this man, good, simple, religious, have 
killed those children,—and the very ones whom he seemed 
to love the most, whom he spoiled, whom he stuffed with 
delicacies, for whom he spent in toys and bonbons the half 
of his salary? To admit his guilt was to recognize insanity 
as the motive. But Moiron seemed so reasonable, so tran- 
quil, so full of good sense, that it appeared impossible to 


question his sanity. 

















“However, proofs accumulated. Bonbons, cakes, 
marshmallows, and other confectionery were seized, at the 
shops where the schoolmaster used to make his purchases, 
and were found to contain no suspicious element. Moiron 
then pretended that some unknown enemy had opened his 
cupboard with a false key in order to introduce into the 
sweetmeats the broken glass and needles. And he imagined 
quite a history of an inheritance depending upon the death 
of a child, contrived and brought about by some peasant in 
thus causing suspicion to fall upon him, the schoolmaster. 
This monster, said Moiron, cared nothing for the other 
wretched children who were obliged to perish with his 
victim? 

“It was possible. The man appeared so sure of it and 
so desolated with grief, that we would have acquitted him, 
beyond any doubt, in spite of the proofs against him, if, just 
at this moment, two crushing discoveries had not been made 
The first, his snuffbox, full of crushed 


glass,—his own snuffbox, in a private drawer of the secre- 


in quick succession. 
tary in which he kept his money. He was explaining this 
discovery in a manner almost probable by supposing a last 
ruse of the unknown culprit, when a shop-keeper of Saint- 
Marlouf presented himself before the examining magistrate. 
This man testified that a gentleman had purchased from 
him, on several occasions, the finest needles in his stock, 
breaking them in order to see if they would suit him. The 
shopkeeper, confronted with a dozen persons, recognized 
Moiron at the first glance. And the proceedings estab- 
lished that the schoolmaster had indeed gone to Saint- 
Marlouf on the days designated by the merchant. 

“I pass by the terrible depositions of the children, con- 
cerning the choice of the sweetmeats, and the care with 
which Moiron obliged them to eat the pastry before him, 
afterward destroying the least traces of it. Public opinion, 
inflamed, demanded a capital punishment, andit took a 
force of terror which sweeps away all resistance and hesita- 
tion. 

“Moiron was condemned to death. Then his appeal was 
rejected. There remained for him only the recourse to the 
imperial pardoning power. I knew from my father that the 
Emperor would not grant a pardon. 

“Now one morning I was busy in my office when the 
prison Chaplain called on me. He was an old priest who 
had a great knowledge of men and a thorough acquaintance 
with criminals. He seemed troubled, constrained, dis- 
turbed. 


another, he rose abruptly, saying! “If Moiron is beheaded, 


After chatting a few minutes on one thing and 


Monsieur Imperial Prosecutor, you will have suffered an 
innocent man to be executed!” Then, without saluting, he 
went out, leaving me under the profound impression of 
these words. He had pronounced them in a manner 
moving and solemn,—opening, to save a life, his lips 
An 


hour later I started for Paris, and my father, whom I had 


closed and sealed by the secrecy of the confessional. 


forewarned, requested for me an immediate audience with 
the Emperor. 

“I was received the next day. His Majesty was busily 
engaged in a small room when we were introduced. I 
acquainted him with the whole affair, up to the visit of the 
priest, and I was about to relate that also when a door 
opened behind the sovereign’s chair and the Empress, 
believing him to be alone, appeared. Napoleon consulted 
her. As soon as she had learned the facts of the case she 
cried: ‘We must pardon this man. We must do it, since 
he is innocent.’ 

“Why did this sudden conviction of a woman so pious 
Until then I had 
And 
suddenly I felt myself the sport, the dupe of a crafty 


criminal who had employed the priest and the confessional 


cast into my mind a terrible doubt? 


ardently desired a commutation of the penalty. 


as a last means of defense. 


“I exposed my doubts to their Majesties. The Emperor 
remained undecided, urged by his natural goodness and 
withheld by the fear of allowing himself to be deceived by 
Butthe Empress, convinced that the priest had 
‘What does it matter? 


a villain. 
obeyed a divine impulse, repeated! 
It is far better to spare a guilty man than to destroy an 











‘nnocent one!’ Her advice prevailed. The penalty of 
ieath was commuted to imprisonment with hard labor. I 
earned some years afterward that Moiron, whose exemp- 
lary conduct in the prison at Toulon had been a second 
time reported to the Emperor, was at last employed as a 
domestic by the director of the penitentiary. And then I 
heard no more of this man for a long time. 
st 

“Now, about two years ago, as I was spending the 
summer at Lille with my cousin de Larielle, I was told one 
evening, just as I was about to sit down to dinner, that a 
young priest wished to speak with me. I ordered the 
servants to admit him, and he begged me to come to see a 
dying man who desired very strongly tosee me. Such a 
thing has often happened in my long career as a magistrate, 
and, although retired by the Republic, I was still called 
from time to time in similar circumstances. So I followed 
the priest, who led me to a wretched, little lodging in the 
garret of atall house occupied by working people. There 
I found on a straw pallet a dying man, seated with his back 
to the wall in order to breathe. He was a kind of grimacing 
skeleton, with deep and brilliant eyes. As soon as he saw 
me he murmured: 

“¢Youdo not recognize me?’ 

“NO.” 

““T am Moiron.’ 

“I shuddered, and I asked: 

“ ‘The schoolmaster?’ 

* “es. 

“ “How came you here?’ 

“<That would be toolong. I have not the time. I 
was going to die . . . they brought me this priest . . 
and as I knew you were here, I sent him for you. It is to 
you that I wish to confess . . since you saved my life. . 
formerly.’ 

“He clutched in his contorted hands the straw of his 
pallet through the ragged covering. And he went on in 
his raucous voice, deep and low: 

* ‘See here! .. 
must tell it to some one before I leave this earth. 

“ “Tt was I who killed the children. . all. . 


I... .for revenge! 


I owe you the truth .. you. . forl 
It was 


“ ‘Listen. I was an honest man, very honest . . very 
good . . very pure—adoring God—the good God—the God 
whom we are taught to love—and not the false God, the 
butcher, the thief, the murderer who governs the earth! I 
had never done evil, never committed a badact. I was 
pure as are very few, Monsieur. 

“ ‘Married, I had children, and I loved them as never 
father or mother loved children before. I lived only for 
them. I was mad over them. All three died! Why? 
Why? What hadI done? I had a revulsion—a furious 
revulsion, and then all at once my eyes opened as when one 
awakes, and I understood that God is wicked! Why had 
he killed my children? I opened my eyes and I saw that 
He loves to kill. He loves only that, Monsieur. He 
makes life only to destroy it. God, Monsieur, is a mur- 
derer! Every day He must have his death. He makes 
them of every sort in order to amuse Himself the better. 
He has invented diseases, accidents, in order to divert Him- 
self sweetly through long months and years; and then, 
when He grows weary, He has epidemics, the plague, the 
cholera, the small pox—don’t I know everything that the 
Monster has invented? ... But even all that does not 
satisfy Him—those frightful evils! . . and He gives Him- 
self wars from time totime, in order to see two hundred 
thousand soldiers on the ground, crushed in blood and mire, 
mutilated, legs and arms torn off, heads smashed by cannon- 
balls, like eggs that fall on the road. 

“‘That is not all. He has made men who eat one 
another. And then, as men become ‘better than He, He 
has made beasts in order to see men hunt and slaughter and 
devour them. But that is not all. He has made the tiny 
insect life, which lives but a day, flies, which die by millions 
in an hour, worms which we crush underfoot and others, 
so many, so many that we cannot imagine them. And all 
that mutually kills, mutually pursues, mutually devours, 


The Mirror 


and dies without ceasing. And the good God sees all that 
and is amused at it, for He sees everything, He—the 
greatest and the smallest,—those that are in the drops of 
water and those of other worlds. He sees it all and he 
amuses himself—Scoundrel! 

“¢Then I, Monsieur, I killed also,—some children! I 
played Him atrick. It wasn’t He who got those—it wasn’t 
He, it was I! AndI would have killed many more—but 
you caught me. Enough! I was going to die, to be guillo- 
tined. How He would have laughed, the Reptile! Then 
I asked for a priest, and I lied. I confessed myself. I 
lied—and I lived. 

“ “Now, it is all over. I cannot escape Him longer. 
But I am not afraid of Him, Monsieur, I despise Him too 
much!’ 

“It was frightful to see the wretch, breathless, speaking 
in hiccoughs, opening his enormous mouth to spit words 
hardly intelligible, while the death-rattle sounded in his 
throat, and he tore the covering of his pallet, and agitated 
his skeleton limbs under the quilt, as if in an effort to escape. 

“Oh, the frightful being and the frightful memory! 

“I asked him: 

“ “You have nothing more to say?” 

“ “No, Monsieur.’ 

“Then, adieu.’ 

“ “Adieu, Monsieur, one day or another.’ 

“I turned toward the priest with his livid face and his 
somber silhouette outlined upon the wall. 

“Does your reverence remain?” 

“<«T remain.’ 

“Then the dying man sneered: 

“Yes! Yes! Hesends His crows to prey upon the 
dead.’ 

“But I had had enough; I opened the door and fled.” 

ee 


THE CLERGY AND TOBACCO. 





THEY ARE VERY GOOD FRIENDS. 





EOPLE inthe West are amused to note that in some 
p of the London papers there is in progress a serious 
discussion of the question whether a clergyman 
should smoke tobacco. The right of a clergyman to enjoy 
a pipe or cigar is so unquestioned, that is to say, it is so 
little regarded as unaccordant with clerical dignity, that in 
a city like St. Louis it is the exception to the rule when a 
clergyman, priest, preacher or rabbi, or even such an 
ascetic person asa lecturer on Ethical Culture does not 
smoke. The representative clergymen of the most rigorous 
sects smoke freely and it is said that smoking is not 
barred in the cases of the members of some of 
the most ascetic Roman Catholic monastic orders. The 
Jesuit nearly always has a good cigar in his room and 
his friends find that the quality of his cigars is no 
small adjunct tothe effectiveness of Jesuit conversation — 
the best in the world when you’re in the mood for gentle- 
manly disputation. It is hard to believe, therefore, that 
less than forty years ago a prominent writer asserted as 
something startling that many clergymen of “much reputa- 
tion, with great power in the arts as well as literature, al- 
ways smoke in the vestry after prayers, during the Psalm, 
while waiting to begin their sermons.” The Literary Digest, 
summarizing the subject, extracts from the Westminster 
Gazette some interesting information concerning the use of 
tobacco by the different religious bodies. 

“John Wesley forbade his preachers ‘to smoke or chew 
tobacco, or take snuff.’ This rule still obtains in the 
Wesleyan ministry. So recently as 1875, the Wesleyan 
Conference refused to rescind the regulation. It is to be 
hoped, however, that Wesleyan ministers do not break 
other rules so frequently as this one. 

“In all Latin countries Roman Catholic priests are for- 
bidden to smoke in public. The Jesuits, it may be noted, 
have always been noted smokers. They protested em- 
phatically against the many papal bulls condemning to- 
bacco. The Pope does not smoke, but he takes snuff. His 
predecessor, Pius IX., was a great smoker. To an English 
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visitor he offered a cigar. ‘Thank you, your Holiness, 
but smoking is not one of my vices,’ replied the visitor. 
‘Itis not a vice—if it was you would have it,’ came the 
crushing retort. 

“Only a year or two ago, the bishop of Kursch, near 
Moscow, issued an edict forbidding his clergy to smoke, on 
the ground that ‘it is injurious to the health, as well as op- 
posed to all common sense; it is, besides, a great tempta- 
tion to the laity.’ 

“Tobacco, as well as alcohol, is absolutely forbidden to 
members of the Salvation Army, for ‘General Booth’ abhors 
tobacco. Two years agothe Bible Christians refused to 
prohibit tobacco to their pastors, and more recently the 
Presbyterians of America returned a verdict of ‘not guilty’ 
to a charge that smoking was inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian profession. 

“Everybody knows what Mr. Spurgeon’s attitude on the 
matter was. Thackeray hoped the day would come when 
he would see a bishop lolling out of the Atheneum with a 
cigar in his mouth, or at least a pipe stuck in his shovel-hat. 
He did not live to see this, but the bishop of Manchester 
has publicly proclaimed the virtues of tobacco as a bond of 
sympathy between man and man. ‘At your idol again, 
Mr. Hall,’ exclaimed a lady once on discovering Robert 
Hall, the celebrated divine, with a pipe in his mouth. 
‘Yes,’ said the preacher, ‘burning it, ma’am.’ ” 

ee Ss 
Fraud in the Philippines 

A BIG fraud has been discovered in the Philippines. A 
scheme was put upto gobble all the mining concessions 
in the islands. The concessions at the time of Dewey’s 
victory numbered, including those in process of granting, 
594. After the victory, a clique got to work and forged or 
concocted and placed upon the record enough grants to raise 
the number to 1618. These claims cover the right to mine 
almost every mineral deposit on the islands. Every place 
anything could be dug out of the earth was granted to some 
one. The concessions were to be capitalized and “unloaded” 
in this country. From the reports to the War Department 
it seems that a United States Consul at Manila has been 
steadily mixed up in the job, with a number of wily 
Spaniards. The grab included everything that might 
possibly be valuable, and the concessions were recorded in 
order that the United States might be forced to recognize 
them, presuming, of course, that they had all been made 
under due process of Spanish law “before the Gringos 
came.” The public domain was grabbed, and the public in 
the States was to be swindled. Coming upon the heels of 
the Neely-Rathbone scandal in Cuba, this Philippine Fraud 
does not indicate a good beginning for our colonial govern- 
ment. The Spaniards might have been left to begin the 
looting without an American consul mixing up in the steal. 
Is this one of “the blessings of freedom” we are “to carry 
to the benighted islanders?” 


ze 
The Ship Subsidy Steal 


THAT ship-subsidy scheme is going through Congress as 
fast as Mr. Hanna can push it. It is a job to make a present 
of $9,000,000 per year for a number of years to anumber of 
rich men anyone of whom could lose $9,000,000 and never 
miss it. It is aclean gift of the taxes wrung from the 
many tothe treasury of afew multi-millionaires. It will 
not build up shipping, for our tariff laws will continue to put 
a check upon shipping. The ship-subsidy law, if passed, 
will be arank steal and it will eventually throw out of 
power the party that passes it. 

ad 
Kidnaping 
THE Cudahy kidnaping case is peculiar in Mr. Cudahy’s 
late reporting to the police. It suggests the query whether 
Mr. Cudahy, despite his protests to the contrary, didn’t 
pretty well know with whom he was dealing. But that 
doesn’t mitigate the heinous nature of the hold-up. If ever 
criminal deserved short shrift, surely the kidnaper deserves 
it because of the unique quality of torture his deed inflicts 


upon the parents, 


‘ 








































































WATCH OUR SMOKE. 


“Beautiful 
Snow.” St. 
should be stirred,these drear December days, 
to “Beautiful Smoke.” St. 
Louis is the smoky city. No other city has 
quite such an overpowering plentitude of the 
It is not 


the 


living 


A sweet singer wrote poem 


Some poet in Louis 


to write an ode 


stifling product of combustion. 
altogether impossible that a poet should ex- 
from smoke, for poets before 
have sung of “the smoke that so gracefully 
curled,” and “the smoke of household fires.” 
It is barely possible that the average Pegasus’ 
jockey is thwarted in his contemplated soar- 
ings into the empyrean,—for he must soar to 
by the uncompromising 


tract poetry 


follow his subject, 
prosaic quality of the Saxon monosyllable 
itself. It certainly has its limitations for the 
purposes of the rhymester. Snch words as 
“croak,” 


” 


“broke,” “joke,” 


“folk,” practically ex- 


“poke,” “coke,” 


“soak,” and 


and the climacteric natural 


“woke,” 
haust the list, 
rhyme of all, 
of minstrelsy that would not appropriately 
apply. The draught upon poetic license in 
such rhymes would be so great as promptly 
to put out poetic fires. In the expletive, 
“Holy Smoke,” we discover lingering traces 
of a memory of sacrificial fires of old time, 
and the irreverent adjure us to “watch their 
The watching of smoke is sup- 
posed to be a way to determine the quality of 
but 


” 


“moke,” is suggestive of a sort 


smoke.” 
the energetic fire in those who make it, 
if the country watches St. Louis smoke, it is 
strange that the city is not more highly re- 
garded as a great center of energy. When 
there is so much smoke there ought to be 
more business than there is, or, at least, the 


people who acknowledge our smokiness 
ought not to deny our possession of the flame 
We should make 
a blessing of our bane. The poetic eye, in a 


fine frenzy rolling, should roll rhythmically 


of commercial enthusiasm. 


with the rolling smoke, and this eye of poesy 
should throw a glamour over what is to the 
material eye only a gaseous ebullition sur- 
charged with carburetted and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The beauties of smoke should be 
upheld by a St. Louis laureate. It should 
be pointed out that our smoky pall has a 
zsthetic The 
have taken pride 
of that city. The have 
sung it, the painters have painted it. But 
here, though a Mr. Sylvester, 
has portrayed the mysterious charm of our 
river under the superpending smoke cloud, 


of 
the 


distinct value. lovers 
London 


smokiness 


in 
poets 


fine artist, 


no local art lovers buy his pictures. 

The artistic eye is needed by him who 
would perceive an idyllic theme in smoke 
but not more than he will need in the per- 
ception of the beautiful as shown in a blas- 
or an old log hut, or a heap of 
Forest 


ted tree, 


leaves in Vallambrosa” or 
As he stands on one of the principal 


St. 


and 


“fallen 
Park. 
streets of Louis, at any hour between 


he he 


be aroused 


sunrise sunset, can, if be so 


artistically constituted, to en- 
thusiasm by observing the graceful forms 
assumed by the immense volumes of smoke 
Rising 
the convolu- 


from a thousand chimneys. in a 


spiral column or, it may be, in 
ted form of a gigantic serpent or, perchance, 
assuming an umbelliferous shape it is, in 
any and all forms, interesting and picturesque. 
What Rembrantesque shadows it throws on 


street and boulevard! What glorious grada- 


tions of intensity of color are produced by 
the sunlight on the sinuous emanation of 
combustion. The ‘great and only Marie 


Corelli has told London that its smoke-cloud 


can be traced thirty-five miles into the coun- 


try. This is well enough for poor old 


St. 
may easily imagine, is thrice as far are i 
felt on Michi- 
gan’s inland sea where it flecks up the ships 


Louis smoke, one 


sleepy “Cockaigne.” 


and may even be seen and 


and the feathery foam, or it may gladden 
the heart of the roustabout on the tawny 
of the Father of Waters, like a 
message from home, one hundred miles to 


bosom 


the north or south. There are other 
picturesque features that appertain to St. 
Louis’ smoke. There are times, when, 
meteorological conditions favoring, the 


smoke cloud descends and mixes in a pure, 
unselfish, Democratic spirit with all sorts and 
conditions and Like 
charity, covers a 


of men women. 
on such occasions, it 
multitude of things and sins, and gives a 
tint and tone to the landscape that are preg- 
nant with the mystery of beauty. There are 
those who, uninfluenced by the love of the 
beautiful, cannot perceive the enchantment 
thrown over the city by the weird light that 
filters from the sun through the smoke veil 
upon this city. At times it is not difficult to 
imagine, while standing on the streets of St. 
Louis, that one is in the town of Helsing- 
fors in the time of the Arctic Night, with 
threats of an aurora throbbing around the 
horizon. Pity the being who can only see 
the soot on collars and cuffs and other gar- 
ments, who can think only of the damage to 
mercantile stuffs by the penetrative driftings 
of the black snow through the crevices 
about doors and windows. Verily, there is 
poetry and philosophy and economy in smoke. 
If Alexander Pope were to come to earth 
“Essay on Smoke” he 
could pack into it fully as much philosophy 
as he got into the “Essay on Man.” IE it 
were not for smoke, which represents the 
waste of two-thirds of the heat and power 
of coal, the demand for coal would be re- 


again and write an 


duced and the country would stand appalled 
at the prospect of the impoverishment of 
the Fricks, Pierpont Morgans, 
Rockefellers and others who have recently 


Hannas, 


secured control of the coal fields. What 
would the miners and their families do? 
Smoke ruins dry goods and other articles. 
But destruction makes demand. What 
smoke destroys must be replenished. That 
means keeping trade moving. The secret 


If we didn’t have 
Louis we wouldn’t appreciate 
the days when we don’t have it. St. Louis 
smoke is athing of which the city should 
be rapturously proud 


of beauty is contrast. 
smoke in St. 


as Chicago is of its 
river, as Cologne of its smells, as Constanti- 
nople of its dogs. St. Louis should accept 
the phrase “Watch our Smoke” as a motto, 
in place of the silly antiquated “Nothing 
Impossible.” Cursed be those who would 
abuse our smoke and call it a nuisance. 
our plume, the 
that we are alive. St. Louis 
Think of all of us who 
St. Louis smoke is a soft- 
It gives the city the touch 
of time that suggests antiquity. It adds to 
the city’s picturesqueness, even in language 
he Ee Gs 


Smoke is our civic banner, 
evidence 
smoke is healthy. 
haven’t died yet. 
ening influence. 


objurgatory of smoke. 
ee 
I have before me a letter from a Persian 
friend, a gentleman of some literary note in 
his own country, who informs me that he is 
learning English by the aid of a small text- 
book anda dictionary, without any other 
instructor, and he adds: “In small time I 
can learn so many English as I think I will 
come to the America and go on the scaffold 

Methodist Herald. 

a 
& Jaccard’s, 


to lecture.” 
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Sterling Silver Tableware 


AND _ 
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WE CARRY ONLY THE BEST * * *% »% 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets. 


ea = 


HIGH ART GOODS. 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


ST. LOUIS. 


Capital and Surplus, 


$4,500,000.00 


Personal Accounts Solicited. 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 


MEN AS COOKS. 


According to the New York Sun, the 
bachelor who entertains his friends after the 
theatre at a supper cooked and served in 
his own rooms is the popular man this 
season. Hotel repasts have become an old 
story, and the queer eating-places have all 
been visited so often that they have grown 
commonplace. The man who can cook 
offers a novelty in the way of entertaining 
that appeals to his guests, especially to those 
of the feminine gender who enjoy the 
highly seasoned, odd dishes that some 
amateur cooks learn to prepare cleverly. 
Many men have an instinctive talent for 
cocking and a genuine liking for it, while 
nine women out of ten regard it as drudgery. 
Some brilliant and interesting men have 
been adepts in the art, among them Brillat 
Savarin, Dumas, Thackeray, Sala, Du 
Maurier, Ingersoll, Boucicault, and W. J. 
Of modern men there are any 
the clubs and 


Florence. 
number who are noted in 
among their friends being admirable 
chefs. George Augustus Sala admitted that 
the kitchen had a peculiar fascination for 
him. He taught his wife to cook when 
both were young, and years afterward when 
they had grown rich and entertained cele- 
brities they had a wonderfully fitted room 
where they personally prepared the dinners 
they served to their guests, dinners that 
were famous for their excellence. Men are 
apt to make a specialty of one particular dish 
and to take a vast amount 
the excellence with which they can prepare 
it. Frederic Remington, the artist, has as a 
specialty the broiling of steaks, which was 


as 


of pride in 


also an accomplishment of the late Colonel 
Ingersoll. His cooking savors of the camp, 
as he acquired his proficiency with the grid- 
iron on Westernranches. Richard Harding 


Davis, Chandos Fulton, and Edgar Fawcett 





are among the literary men who can prepare 
certain dishes of foreign flavor deliciously. 
Hermann Oelrichs has invented several 
dishes. His innovation in terrapin cooking 
caused a revolution in the methods previous- 
ly favored in Philadelphia and Maryland. 
Henry Guy Carleton, the dramatist, is a 
gifted cook, being proficient in making 
curried dishes of allsorts. J. E. Dodson, 
the actor, is master of the Welsh rarebit, a 
dish usually most abused in its preparation 


by amateur cooks. 
ee 
Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 


changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh. 
ee 
“Excuse me, sir,” said the man in the 
next seat, “but your cigar is burning a hole 
in your paper.” “That is all right,” re- 
sponded the other; “Iam just burning out 
the price of those electric seals at to-mor- 
row’s bargain sale. You see, I take this 
paper home.”—Philadelphia Record. 
aE al 
Mrs. Neurych (bidding good-by to her 
guests after her first reception)—“I’m so 
sorry that the rain kept all our best people 
away!”—7it-Bits. 
ee 


The best of all remedies, and fo 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuUP."’ 1840— 
1901. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Miss Virginia Sanford will give a reception for 
ladies and gentlemen on New Years day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Walker gave a 
some dinner at the Country Club, last 


hand- 
Friday 
evening. 

Mrs. J. B. C. 
New Years day, 
Miss Francine Lucas, 

Miss Bessie Vastine’s engagement to Mr. Rob- 
ert Allen of Louisville, Ky., has just been an- 
nounced to the friends of the young couple. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Ayres Cook and son, 
Aglar, of Little Rock, are passing the Christmas 
holidays with Mr. James Francis Aglar, of Mary- 


Lucas will give a reception on 
for her debutante daughter, 


land avenue. 

Mrs. Halstead Burnett has been entertaining 
Mr. and Mrs. Sanford S. Small, of Minneapolis, 
Ind., in whose honor she gave a dinner on Christ- 
mas day. 

Miss Bessie Clark, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Clark, of Portland place, has announced to 
engagement to Mr. Henry 


her friends her 


Boeckeler. 


The opening ball of the ‘‘Assembly,’’ took 
place Wednesday evening, December 26th. 


This is an entirely new organization, and not, as 
has been stated, the ‘Junior revised.”’ 

Invitations are out for the marriage of Miss 
Maude Bremond, of Texas, to Mr. Alfred Carr. 
The ceremony will be performed at the residence 
of the bride’s sister, Mrs. Pierre Bremond, in 
Texas,on Wednesday, January 2d. 

Miss Susan Leigh Slattery gave a recep- 
tion on Christmas Day for both ladies and gen- 
tlemen. The guest of honor was Miss Alice 
Morton. Miss Slattery assisted by her 
sisters, Mrs. F. B. Aglar,and Miss Mary Slattery, 
of New York. 

Miss S. F. Whiting, Professor of Physics and 
Astronomy in Wellesley College, Mass., is in the 
city, a guest at the residence of her uncle, Dr. T. 
Griswold Comstock. Dr. Comstock will be 
vlad to have the many friends of Miss Whiting 
call upon her during the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Steer, of 4365 Lindell 
boulevard, sent out cards formally 
announcing the marriage of their daughter, Miss 
Julia Steer, to Mr. John Stephen Leahy. Mr. and 
Mrs. Leahy, who are now on their bridal tour in 
New York, were married with romantic accom- 
paniments at St. Charles, Mo., a short time ago. 


was 


have 


Miss Florence Kimball’s marriage to Mr. 
Charles F. Peek of Galveston, Tex., will take 
place very quietly on Thursday, Dec. 27th. 


The ceremony will be performed at the home of 
the bride’s sister, Mrs. Walter B. Douglas, of 
Delmar Boulevard, Miss Mary Kimball will 
attend her sister as maid of honor, and Mr. 
John will serve 
man, 

The marriage of Miss Sophie Daughaday aud 
Mr. George Huntington Webster, of Chicago, 
will take place at the home of the parents of the 
bride, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Daughaday, of 
4492 West Pine boulevard, New Year’s morning, 
at ll o’clock. Only the relatives of the bride and 
groom anda few friends will witness the 
ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Drake, the 
brother-in-law and sister of the bride-elect, will 
come from Chicago to attend the nuptials, as will 
a party of relatives and friends of Mr. Webster. 

The graduating class of the Mary Institute is 
very fashionable this season, being composed of 
of the exclusive fami- 
During the Christmas holidays 


Seeley, of Galveston, as best 


representatives most 
lies of the city. 
a number of smart functions were and are to be 
given by these young ladies. Among the most 
notable of these events are the following: Mrs. 
O. H. Peckham gave a ball at the Odeon for Miss 
Marie Peckham on Christmas night; Mrs. Syl- 
vester Johnson Saturday 
for Miss Faye Johnson, who is a member of the 
junior class; Miss Edith O’Neil entertained 
the senior class on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 
22nd; Miss Belva Dula gave a tea on Dec. 26th; 
Miss Irene Bond entertains the class on ‘’hurs- 
day. Dec. 27th with a tea; Miss Helen Johnson 
will give a euchre party on Thursday, Dec. 27th, 
for her class and Misses Elizabeth and Lois 
Kilpatrick will give a ball on Dec. 29th. 

The prettily simple wedding of Miss Maza 
Scott and Mr. A. Hamilton Wood took place 
Saturday afternoon at 5:30 o’clock, at the home of 
the brfde’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Scott, and 
the grandfather of the bride, Mr. Rufus J. Lack- 
land, 1623 Locust street. ‘The decorations of the 
house were of pink and white. At the appointed 
hour the bride entered with her father, Mr. ‘Tom 


gave a tea on 


Scott, who gave her away, Rev. Gustavus Tuck- 
erman, of the Mission Church, performing the 


wore a toilet of white Duchesse satin, made with 
a long court train. The skirt had an under petti- 
coat of satin, bordered with accordion- 
plaited flounces of white chiffon, over which fell 
the upper part of the skirt, cut out in deep tur- 


deep 


rets and finished with plisses. The bodice was 
simple, with 
chiffon, and some rare old lace, put on with the 
effect of a bolero in front, ending in a full chou, 
in the center of the bodice. The tulle veil was 
worn long and fastened with orange blossoms, 
and in lieu of a bouquet she carried a white 
After the ceremony the guests enjoyed 
honor of the 


a yoke and sleeves of shirred 


missal. 
an old-fashioned course dinner, in 
wedding of the mother of the bride, who was 
married on the same spot on which the present 
bride stood and of the six weddings preceding 
last two decades. The young 
friends the same 


this one in the 
couple bade farewell to their 
evening and departed for the South ona private 
They will spend the Christmas holidays 
aud Mrs. 


car. 
with the parents of the groom, Mr. 
Henry Clay Wood, at Florence, Ala. They will 
visit New Orleans, go thence by steamer to 
Tampa, Fla., and make their home at Harriman, 
Tenn., though they will return in January to 
attend the wedding of the bride’s brother and 
Miss Adele Keller on the 23d. 


ee 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. Ail 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E.W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c 


et 
THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 


The latest returns of the New York Book- 
man (December) show the following to be 
the six most widely read books in America, 
in the order of their popularity: 

1. The Master Christian. 
Corelli. 

2. Eben Holden. By Irving Bacheller. 

3. Tommy and Grizel. By J. M. Barrie. 

4. The Redemption of David Corson. By 
C. F. Goss. 

5. The Reign of Law. 
Allen. 

6. Alice of Old Vincennes. By Maurice 
Thompson. 

Of these, the third and the sixth only were 
not on the list of last month, and all but the 
first and third are by American writers. 

Besides these, the following are among 
the most widely read or most important 
books: 


By Marie 


By James Lane 


FICTION. 
By Mrs.Humphrey Ward. 
By Booth Tarking- 


Eleanor. 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 
ton. 
The Gentleman from Indiana. 
Tarkington. 

Robert Orange. By Mrs. Craigie. 

The Cardinal’s Snuff Box. By Henry 
Harland. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 


By Booth 


Dr. North and his Friends. By Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. 
The Voice of the People. By Ellen 


Glasgow. 


Philip Winwood. By. R. N. Stephens. 


Uncanonized. By Margaret H. Potter. 

Richard Yea and Nay. By Maurice 
Hewlett. 

To Have and To Hold, By Mary Johns- 
ton. 


Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill, 
Janice Meredith. By Paul Leicester 
Ford. 

David Harum. 
E. N. Westcott. 
Stringtown on the Pike. 
Lloyd. 


(Illustrated edition.) By 
By John Uri 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
Oliver Cromwell. By John Morley. 
The Life of Shakespeare. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 


Napoleon: The Last Phase. By Lord 





Only a small number of relatives and 
The bride 


ceremony. 
a few intimate friends were present. 
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‘Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.’ 


ON BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 


New Year’s Gifts. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Cut Glass, Silverwares, 
Music Boxes, Etc. 





A SUGGESTION: SOLID SILVER PRESERVE Disu, $22,50 


Ruby Glass Lining, Richly Chased, 
Floral Design in French Grey Finish. 


Mermod & Jaccard “=WELRY 


BROADWAY, tocvst sr. 
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8 inches Long. 








Thomas Henry Huxley. By P. Calmers 


Mitchell. 

The War in South Africa. By Captain A. 
T. Mahan. 

Ian Hamilton’s March. By Winston 


Spencer Churchill. 
With Both Armies. 
Davis. 


By Richard Harding 


Chinain Transformation. By A. R. Col- 
quhoun. 

China, the Long-lived Empire. By E. R. 
Scidmore. 

The Breakup of China. By Lord Charles 
Beresford. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
An American Anthology. By E. C. Sted- 
man. 
Early Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Edited by J. Churton Collins. 
L’Aiglon. By Edmond Rostand. Adapted 
into English by L. N. Parker. 
Home Folks. By James Whitcomb Riley. 


CRITICISM. 


Critical Studies. By Ouida. 
Critical Kit-Kats. By Edmund Gosse. 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Riddle of the Universe. By Ernest 
Haeckel. 

The Doctrines of Grace. By Dr. John 
Watson. 


Theories of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. By James Marchant. 

The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation. By John R. Mott. 
Trinitarianism and the New Christology. 
By the Rev. Dr. L. L. Paine. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by 
James Hastings. Vol. III. Kir-Pleiades. 
History of the Devil. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
In England., as has been usual of late, 
fiction is greatly in the ascendant. Some 
eighty or ninety new “six-shilling novels” 
have appeared in London during the past 
month. The most widely read books have 
been the following, of which all but the 
sixth are by British authors: 

The Master Christian. By Marie Corelli. 
Quisante. By Anthony Hope Hawkins. 
The Isle of Unrest. By Henry Seton 


Merriman. 





Rosebery. 


The Infidel. By Miss Braddon. 








Boy. By Marie Corelli. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. 
By Mark Twain. 

Rue, with a Difference. 
chette Carey. 


By Rosa Nou- 


wee 
TO THEOCRITUS. 


O Singer of Persephone, 
In the dim meadows desolate 
Dost thou remember Sicily? 


Still through the ivy flits the bee 
Where Amaryllis lies in state, 
O Singer of Persephone 


Simcetha calls to Hecate, 

And hears the wild dogs at the gate; 
Dost thou remember Sicily? 

Still by the light and laughing sea 
Poor Polypheme bemoans his fate, 
O Singer of Persephone. 

And still in joyous rivalry 

Young Daphnis challenges his mate; 
Dost thou remember Sicily? 

Slim Lacon keeps a goat§for thee, 
For thee the jocund shepherds wait; 
O Singer of Persephone, 

Dost thou remember Sicily? 


Oscar Wilde, 
ee 
See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 
glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Building, Seventh and Locust streets. 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service aud refined patronage. 


ADDRESS 


choen’sS ruccson 
Orchestrar seiner & werers 


Latest Popular Music = Phone: Lindell 1220 
EDUARD E. KAUFER,. 


The Miniaturist, 





Has Removed to the Hotel Beers, 
Ground Floor. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


are types not to be foundelsewhere. Nor is 


| the humorous element entirely lacking. In 


Professor William Elliot Griffis, who has | J 


done more than any writer in this country | 
to make Americans acquainted with their 
Japanese neighbors across the Pacific, having 
near a dozen books on the fertile subject, 
has issued recently a biography of the emi- 
missionary, Dr. Guido F. 

an appreciative tribute to 


nent Japanese 
Verbeck. It is 
the life-work of this eminent man, who ac- 
complished more for the advancement of 
Western civilization in Japan than any other 
cleric or layman. Dr. Verbeck, while never 
waiving his missionary duties or profession 
for a moment, had the faculty of tactfulness 
and by his learning and conscientiousness 
won the confidence of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment. He differed in this respect from too 
many of his profession, who seem to forget 
their Master’s injunction to be “wise as 
serpents” as well as “harmless as doves.” 
The Mikado ennobled him with the decora- 
tion of the Third Class of the Order of the 
Rising Sun in acknowledgement of his ser- 
vices tothe empire. For years he had been 
president of the College of the Sons of the 
Nobility, had served as adviser to the State 
officials and had translated into Japanese the 
“Code Napoleon,” Bluntschli’s “Staatsrecht,” 
“Two Thousand Legal Maxims,” European 
and American State Constitutions, etc. 
And withal, as above noted, he had never 
lost an opportunity to preach Christianity. 
Professor Griffis, on his title page calls 
Verbeck “a Citizen of No Country” which is 
hardly correct,as he was for years a salaried 
employe of an American Missionary 
Society. He was born in Holland in 1830, 
left there as a civil engineer in 1852,to come 
to America, received his theological training 
in Rutgers College until 1859, when he 
went as a missionary to Japan, where he 
remained until his death in 1898. His was 
a well-spent life and the record thereof is an 
interesting and readable book. [Fleming H. 
Revell Co., publishers, New York. Price 
$1.25. ] 
a J 

There is a strange fascination about the 
novels of Maurus Jokai, to those readers 
especially who are omnivorous devourers of 
fiction. His 
ing buttresses 
besprinkled 


stories, grim as the frown- 


of a medizval castle, and 
plentifully with episodes of 
battle, murder and sudden death are, at the 
same time, imbued with a picturesqueness 
that holds and fascinates the reader. 
“Szomoru Napok”—the “Day of Wrath”—is 
a fair specimen of the great Hungarian 
novelist’s manner. His translator, Mr. R. 
Nisbet Bain, states, in the preface, that 
“Szomoru Napok” was written in the darkest 
days of Maurus Jokai’s life, shortly after 
the collapse of the Magyar Revolution of 
1848-49, when Hungary lay crushed and 
bleeding the heel of 
Austria and her Russian ally. Jokai was 
one of the proscribed. But “The Day of 
Wrath” needs no apology. Its sanguinary 
episodes are vivid and yet not impossible, 
andthe descriptions of the plague-stricken 


under triumphant 


populace as they rose in abortive fury against 
the aristocracy remind one of “Salammbo,” 
and other sensational romances of that type. 
Then the characters in his book are unique. 
Mekipiros, the monster, a savage edition of 
Quilp, the headsman, his wife, a virago, old 
Hetfalusy, the noble, and his wretched son, 


FAUST & SONS. 


| e ea: —. 99 
reminded of “Simon Tappertit. 





Numa Pompilius the self-constituted leader of 
the semi-civilized mob of peasants, one is 
Through- 
out runs an attractive love story, which has a 
[McClure, Phillips & 
Price $1.25. | 


happy denouement. 
Co., publishers, New York. 
a 

“The Case and Exceptions,” by Frederick 
Trevor Hill, is a collection of stories of 
counsel and clients. All are written from 
the assumption that a lawyer is a man of 
honor as arule, to which, of course, there 
are exceptions, and Mr. Hill has as many 
instances of the honorable as of the other 
kind. The first story “Outside the Record,” 
is perhaps the best of the series, though 
some may give the palm to the second, “In 
the Matter of Bateman.” In “The Finding 
of Fact,” the municipal corruption that 
obtains in New York is obtruded, and in 
“The Burden of Proof,” evidence is supplied 
that, even for wicked lawyers, cynscience is 
a Nemesis. For laymen and “the profes- 
sion,” the stories will be found quite read- 
able, and not less so, because they cover 
[Frederick A. Stokes, Co., 
Price $1.25. ] 


new ground. 
publishers, New York. 
a 
Artists have, for nearly half a century, 
exploited the picturesque possibilities of 
Normandy, but the theme is such a prolific 
one that each worthy addition to the pictorial 
annals of this fair section of /a belle France 
proves that the half was never told. One of 
the most welcome additions to the biblio- 
graphy of the subject is “Falaise, the Town 
of the Conqueror,” by Anna Bowman Dodd. 
In her book Mrs. Dodd has divided her 
topic in two parts, the first being modern 
Falaise. This contains a vivid description 
of the great Horse Fair made memorable by 
Rosa Bonheur’s chef d'wuvre, and the con 
comitants being well-drawn sketches of Nor- 
man types and the author’s experience at the 
fair. The second part is an historic account 
of Falaise with special reference to the story 
of Duke Robert, Arlette and the puissant 
Guillaume—William the Conqueror. The 
stories of Arlette and of “Robert the Devil,” 
are written from the basis of legend or his- 
tory—for at that period it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to say where one begins and the other 
ends—and are sufficiently entertaining to 
invest the city, with its grandly impressive 
castle and its beautiful old churches, with a 
sustaining interest. Mrs. Dodd evidently 
writes con amore and attractively and has 
made, in consequence, a book in all respects 
worthy of the success she achieved in “Three 
Normandy Nuns” and “Cathedral Days.” 
The illustrations, which are numerous and 
delightful, are half-tone copies 
French photographs’ of street 
churches, chateaux, the castle, fair, etc. 
[Little, Brown & Co., publishers, Boston. 
Price $2.00. | 


of recent 
scenes, 


a 

Norman Duncan has given his readers 
the novelty of aninsight into the Syrian 
quarter of New York. His book “The Soul 
of the Street” is a revelation of life among 
the Armenians, the natives of Beirut, 
Aleppo or Damascus, who are now and have 
been, for perhaps two or three decades, 
living in and around Washington street. In 
every large city, asin the Eastern metro- 
polis, these children of the Orient are to be 
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Secretary of the Treasury, after taking a trip from Chicago to St. Louis, on 
the Chicago & Ahon’s Alton Limited, voluntarily said that he was agreeably 


surprised to find such service between Chicago and St. Louis; that it was 


strictly modern; and that he had never seen anything which surpassed it. 


FOUR 
ST. LOUIS 


THE ALTON LIMITED 
PRAIRE STATE EXPRESS 
PALACE EXPRESS........ 
MIDNIGHT SPECIAL 


EVERY DAY 


MATCHLESS 


TO 


TRAINS, 
CHICAGO. 
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“THE ONLY WAY” 
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found, always clannish and herded together 

like the sheep in the sun-lit valleys of 
Libanus—and often confounded by the 
masses with “Dagoes.” Occasionally they 
appear in the papers, for among them are 
hot-blooded people, and the reporter speaks 
of them as “Assyrians,” confounding them 
with the mighty race that disappeared from 
history ten centuries before the Christian 
era. Of these “strangers within the gates” 
the American reader knows little or nothing 
and it is of them, their social side, their 
patriotic yearnings their futile fuming to 
deliver their land from the Moslem rule of 
blood and rapine, that Mr. Duncan’s book 
treats. How fertile a field it is will be 
perceived bythe reader. In the six stories 
of New York’s Syrian Quarter, which are 
correlated, the author has given some re- 
markable character sketches. The editor 
of the Syrian newspaper, Kawkab Elhorriah 
(the “Lamp of Liberty”) is a poetic dreamer 
and a patriot, expatriated for having slain 
three Mahommedans, in Constantinople, in 
defense of his sister’s honor. This man 
Khalil Khayat voluntarily remits a part of his 
salary that he may be allowed to attack the 
Sultan in his editorials—in the first 
story. In the second, “In the Absence 
of Mrs. O’Halloran,” he 
picturesquely broken English the legend of 
St. George and the Dragon to her little 
crippled son Billy, whose interpolations in 
the argot of the slums are cleverly tran- 
scribed. Theeditor Khalil also figures as 
the negotiator, “For the Hand of Haleem.” 
She was the daughter of the merchant 
Khouri and beloved by Alois Awad, descen 
dent of a Syrian noble and wooed earnestly 
by Brady. The love scene in which the 
young Irishman declares his passion is one 
of the best things in the book. In “The 
Under-Shepherd” Mr. Duncan shows the 
hold the Greek Church has on these people 
and, in the last sketch, the sordid truckling 
to the Ottoman power by the so-called 
patriots. “The Greatest Player in All the 


‘ Delmar Ga rden. 


relates in| 








how Fiani, the violinist, played to 
it nearly 


World” 
Aldeiman MacNamara and how 
killed that influential saloon-keeper and 
politician (the third story) is a gem of 


humor and pathos. The book is excellently 





refreshing in its general tone. [McClure, 
Phillips & Co., publishers, New York. 
Price $1.25. ] 
ae 
LITERARY NOTES. 
“Winsome Womanhood,’’ by Margaret E. 


Sangster, is a book of advice for young women 
from their ‘‘teens’’ up toand including married 
life. It is written from the basis of Christian 
womanliness and inthe kindly, gracious style 
that a good mother might use to a beloved 
daughter. Mrs. Sangster’s book could be read 
by every young woman with advantage. The 
book is handsomely typed and prettily illus- 
trated. [Fleming H. Revell Co., publishers, 
New York. Price $1.25. ] 

The Director of Sibley College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Prof. R. H. Thurston, forecasts, in an 
interesting article he has written for the Youth's 
Companion, the improvements to be looked for 
in motor machines, and discusses the question, 
‘Shall we see the steam-engine displaced?’’ 

‘Our Bird Friends,” ‘‘a book for all Boys and 
Girls,’ by Richard Kearton, F. Z. S., is a very 
delightful work and very handsomely illus- 
trated, with hundreds of well executed engrav- 
ings from photographs taken by C. Kearton. 
While Mr. Kearton treats especially of British 
wild birds, his book will also surely interest 
young naturalists in this country. The more 
young folks read about birds and animals, the 
less likely are they to be crueltothem. [Cassell 
& Co., London and New York 
Price $1.50. | 

The Fleming H. Revell Company, of Chicago 
and New York, have just published an elabor- 
ately ornate edition of the Psalms of David. The 
letter-press is large and handsome, each page 
printed ona _ tinted field. As for Mr. Louis 
Rhead’s ‘‘decorations” they are not satisfactory, 
from an art point of view, and the full-page 
plates appear crude and commonplace. The 
“Introductory Study,’ by Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, is a rhapsodical essay, very much in the 
style of Dr. Talmage’s ‘syndicate’? sermons, but 
not quite as good. He missed the opportunity 
of making a critical guide as to the authorship 
of the various psalms, etc., and wrote a sermon 
Otherwise, and to those who are not 


publishers, 


instead. 
critical, (the young especially) this book will 


PLACES. ( Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Viz: 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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an acceptable holiday present. Price 
numerous admirers of John Drew—and 

list includes almost all theatre-goers—will 
lad to get the elegantly illustrated mono- 

\h of him by Edward A. Dithmar. The pic- 

s represent him in each and all of his great 
esses and the essay, like the half-tones, 
presents him in the best light as one of the 
st graceful andaccomplished modern actors. 
rederick A. Stokes Co., publishers, New York. | 
he Frigate Constitution; the Central Figure 

f the Navy Under Sail.” In view of the efforts 
w being made by the United States Daughters 

{ 1812, to raise the sum of $100,000 for the restor- 
n of the “Constitution,” this history of that 
famous old ship, by Commander Ira N. Hollis, is 
timely. From the laying of the keel throughout 

r long and glorious career up to the present 
time, Captain Hollis gives the interesting story 

Old Ironsides.’’ The book is profusely illus- 

ted with well executed full-page and text en- 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers, 
Boston. Price $1.50. ] 

‘The Chinaman as We See Him,” 
Dr. Ira M. Condit is a very satisfactory account 
of the almond-eyed stranger within the gates— 

specially of “the Golden Gate.’’? While it is 
written from the standpoint of the Christian 
Presbyterian) missionary the purview of the 
subject is not limited and it is treated inan 
interesting manner, The illustrations are pro- 
fuse and generally well executed. It is pub- 
lished by the Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. 


Price $1.25. 
ee 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR, 


yravings. 


by the Rev. 





lv the Editor of the Mirror: 

In the review of ‘*Taxation in Missouri’ by me, 
published in the MrrROR of last week, the fol- 
lowing sentence appears: “The main line of 
the Chicago & Alton, from the Mississippi river, 
where it enters the State, to Kansas is assessed, 
at $17,500 per mile, with no terminals whatever 
in the State, while the Missouri Pacific, with 
valuable terminals, is assessed at $14,500 per 
mile.”’ 

This should read $15,500 for the Chicago & 
Alton and $16,500 for the Missouri Pacific. 

lhe purpose of the statement was to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no remedy provided 
by law for the correction of error in valuation 
and the consequent inequality of assessments, 
if they do occur. Geo, Robertson, 
MEXICO, MO., Dec. 17th, 1900. 


ee 
ROADSIDE REST. 





Such quiet sleep has come to them! 
The springs and autumms pass, 

Nor do they know if it be snow 
Or daisies in the grass. 

All day the birches bend to hear 
The river’s undertone; 

Across the hush a fluting thrush 
Sings evensong alone. 

But down their dream there drifts no sound, 
The winds may sob and stir— 

On the still breast of peace they rest. 
And they are glad of her. 


They ask not any gift—they mind 
Not any foot that fares; 
Unheededly Life passes by, 
Such quiet sleep is theirs. 
Arthur Ketchum, in Atlantic, 
ett 
TOUR OF ALL MEXICO. 


November. 


Superb Itinerary with Three Circle Tours 
in the Tropics and to The Ruins of Mitla. 
Pullman Vestibuled Train, Drawing Room, 
Compartment, Library, Parlor, and Dining 
Cars, with the Opera-Top Car Chililitli, 
from St. Louis, Tuesday, January 22d, via 
Iron Mountain Route, at 8:00 P. M. Only 
Programs Three Circle Tours of the Tropics 
and visits to the Ruined Cities, with Pullman 
Cars, in the South of Mexico. Tours under 
personal escort of Mr. Reau Campbell, 
General Manager, THE AMERICAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION. 

TICKETS INCLUDE ALL EXPENSES 
EVERYWHERE. 

Address H. F. Berkley, Pass. and 
Ticket Agt., Iron Mountain Route, Broad- 
way and Olive streets, St. Louis. 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 


A. Maurice Low contributes an interesting 
article to the December Atlantic Monthly en- 
titled “Washington: The City of Leisure,” 
in which he says that in the national capital— 
the only city in America where there is really 
a leisure class—position counts for much, but 
not for all, and wealth counts for little. He 
continues: “Many men and women whose 
position and wealth might constitute them 
prominent in society are simply tolerated, 
and not welcomed; and while, to entertain, 
money is as essential in Washington as it is 
elsewhere, it is not the open sesame which it 
is in some other cities. Possibly this may 
need explanation. The millionaire member 
of the Senate, whose lavish entertainments 
are the admiration of his friends and the 
shaft of envy to his enemies, does not because 
of his millions stand higher in the social 
scale than his colleague who lives in a hotel, 
and whose entertaining is confined to the few 
dinners which it is absolutely incumbent 
upon him to give during the course of the 
season. And yet the fact that he does not 
entertain, that he lives as quietly and modest- 
ly as a struggling lawyer or doctor who has 
yet his name to make, closes no door to him 
or makes his presence less welcome at any 
table. And if he is something more than a 
mere member of the Senate; if, in addition 
to being the possessor of an official title, he 
is a man of forceand character and intellect; 
if he has wife and daughters who are tactful 
or brilliant or beautiful, he and his family 
will be welcome to the most exclusive houses, 
and nobody will think of his poverty; but if 
he has nothing to distinguish him; if his 
womenkind are conventional merely, although 
the newspapers will frequently report his 
name at dinners, and the names of his wife 
and daughters at teas and luncheons, they 
will be only superficially in society. Wash- 
ington is the paradise of the poor man with 
brains.” 

"One of the great charms of Washington 
society, to those who are in it, is that Wash- 
ington is the only city in the world with an 
established society where society does not 
put itself on show for the benefit of the 
world at large,” adds Mr. Low. “The 
narrowness of the circle has its compensation 
in that it makes it unnecessary for any one 
to live beyond his position or to try to dazzle 
his neighbors by a too lavish parade of 
wealth. A man either lives on his salary, 
which is always small, or else regards his 
salary as an incident merely, and relies upon 
private means. But in either case he quickly 
finds his level; and while his wealth may 
give him a temporary advantage, it will con- 
vey no lasting benefit. The millionaires 
have splurged their brief hour, serving larks’ 
tongues and swans with all their feathers, 
and other triumphs of the culinary art; they 
have been written up in the daily papers and 
pictured in the weeklies and have drawn 
their crowds, and have promptly passed into 
oblivion; while men who never entertained, 
who lived on a salary of five thousand a year, 
wielded the real power then, and still remain 
a power. Inno other capital in the world, 
in hardly any other city, does money mean 
so little as it does in the capital of demo- 
cracy. And these things explain the indif- 
ference of society to putting itself on parade. 
There is nothing to be gained by it; there is 
no advantage to follow: there is not even the 
triumph which from humiliating a 
rival The woman whose husband is a 
millionaire will wear her diamonds and her 
Paris frocks; but bitterness is her portion if 
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she presumes on that toset herself above the 





Music 


all. 


DEC. 24 TO DEC. 29, 


CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO. in 


ERMINIE. 


In the cast are Misses Norwood, Quinlan, Kent, Chapman, Cylva, Clarke, Thomas, 


and Messrs. Dellamotta, Luckstone, 
Haynes and Combs. 


NEW YEAR’S WEEK, | 


Extra New Year’s Matinee. | 


Hageman, Sloan, 
Also the Greatest Singing Chorus in America. 


Elder, Meyers, Brown, 


Iast Season’s Great Success, 


“LOHENGRIN."’ 


200 People on the Stage. 





St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society 


Thursday Evening, Dec. 27th, 8 o’clock, at the Odeon. 
“THE MESSIAH.”’ 


Soloists— Mrs. Seabury Ford, Soprano; Mrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, Contralto; George 
Hamlin, Tenor; Chas. W. Clark, Bass, and Chas. Galloway, Organist. 
Parquet, $1.50; Balcony, first two rows, $1.00; remainder 75c. Tickets at Bollman’s. 


The 
New 





STANDARD aha, 


FORMERLY 14rH ST. THEATER. 


THIS WEEK, 


AMERICAN BURLESQUERS. 


NEXT WEEK. 


Reilly and Wood’s Big Show. 








OLY MPIC .2CENTURY.# 


NEXT MONDAY 


WILLIAM 
GILLETT 


THIS WEEK, 


a 
SOTHERN, | 
VIRGINIA | i 
HARNED = Sherlock 
Holmes. 


Matinees, 


Elaborate 
Production of 


Hamlet»: 
eQDEON « 


Grand and Finney Avenues. 


Sunday Popular Concerts 


and Recitals on the 


GREAT ORGAN, 


Under the direction of ALFRED G. ROBYN 
Assisted by the best Local Taleut. 


Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:30 


Entire change of programme at each concert 
Admission to all parts of house, 25 cents. 


New Year’s Day 











wife of the man whose only means is his 
salary, yet whose official position or length of 
service gives him precedence. That is why 
the position of women is so important in 
Washington; why they can, and often do, 
make things so unpleasant for the rash who 
believe the bridge of gold will carry them to 
their desires. That is why most women who 
have had long experience in Washington are 
something more than the wives of their hus- 
bands, and become their partners and an 


active force.” 
ee 


Special offer of ladies’ 14-karat 
watches, guaranteed movements, only $20, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 





gold | 








THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY 


Marie Augustus 


Burroughs 


- ARIZONA. 
TheBattle 


of the 
| Strong. 


The CopperKettle 


COLONIAL FURNITURE-Sofas, Tables, 
Bureaus, Chairs, Wardrobes, Etc., mostly 
Mahogany, very old, but in good condition. 

A very large collection of quaint and old 
Brasses, Pewters and old Russian Coppers, 
Samovars, Etc. 

Very fine China, Lowestoft, Royal Blue, 
Royal Worcester, Etc. 

Artistic Lamps, Paul Revere and Ships’ 
Lanterns 

A few rare pieces of Pink Lustre, Silver 
Lustre and Copper Lustre. Candlesticks of 
all sorts in great variety, from $1 to $20 
per pair. 


Thomas’ 


Matinees: 
New Year’s Day, 
Wednesday and 

Saturday. 





Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS, 


2501 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


OWN A HOME. 


AN AUTOMOBILE to trade for city property. 


STOCK inan Autographic Registry Company 
to trade for Poultry Farm, 


What have you to Sell, Rent or Exchinge? 
Let us know. 


THE JOHNSON AGENCY, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 
6122 BARTMER AVENUE. 
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MUSIC. 





“ERMINIE” AT MUSIC HALL. 





The Exposition Music Hall seems a big 
place for a little opera like “Erminie,” but 
the public wants to laugh during the holiday 
season, andso Manager Southwell decided 
to put on one of the funniest and brightest 
of all the works in the repertoire of the 
Castle Square Company. The droll Cadeux 
the brazen Ravennis, the giggling Princess 
and the senile Chevalier are all most amusing, 
to say nothing of the saucy Javotte and her 
lover. 

The operetta, excepting the costuming, is 
put on in irreproachable style, and the sing- 
ing and acting of cast and chorus is better in 
almost every instance than in the original 
production or “all-star” revivals. 

Adelaide Norwood, the Emma Abbot of 
the present day, appears in the title role, 
being relieved by Miss Kent, at one or two 
matinees. Miss Norwood acts the part with 
charming vivacity, sings the music remarka- 
bly well, and looks stunningly handsome 
despite a “tacky,” hideous, unbecoming, 
costume. Pauline Hall, the Erminie of the 
Casino, in her palmiest days never looked 
more beautiful, nor sang half so well. Nor- 
wood is undoubtedly the most valuable 
member of Savage’s company, on account of 
her extraordinary versatility and her capacity 
for work, but, judging by the roles for 
which she is cast, she is expected to be a 
Nordica, Lillian Russell Schumann 
Heink rolled into one, with a little of Melba 
and Della Fox on the side. Norwood would 
have to be all that to give finished perform- 
ances of the 
next, and top it off with the throat-racking 
Ortrud. And then probably Filina, Aida and 
Yum Yum in prospect! Emma Abbot used 

o “do” Yum Yumin the afternoon and Norma 
at night, ’mid other freakish tricks, and 
kept it up for years after she had 
only scraps of a voice left—but Norwood 
should call a halt in time and sing one line 
of parts only. However, few singers could 
do more with Jacobowsky’s music than she 
does. “When love is young,” was cleverly 
handled and stirred afrosty audience to 
warm applause, as did also the mawkish 
“Lullaby.” Norwood, too, delivers her lines 
with rare intelligence and is good to look 
at—even though she wears that awful, pre- 


and 


Leonora one week, Ermnie 


even 


, 


sumably once white, costume. 

Gertrude Quinlan of the twinkling eyes 
and twinkling feet is a saucy, captivating 
and exceptionally voiceful Javotte. She is 
the one of the long list of Javottes,and makes 
one forget the Fannie Rices and Lulu Glasers 
of the past. Blanche Chapman makes a 
genuine character study of the Princess, and 


sweet faced Louise Cylva is a graceful 
Cerise. 
Delamotta makes a fine impression as 


Ravennes, though he also struggles against 
the shortcomings of the costumes, and ap- 
pears with his legs encased in what look 
more like umbrella covers than anything 
else—a “get-up” that would make a less 
graceful man and clever actor, ridiculous. 
There is little for him to sing and that little 
is very low, but he does it well and his dash- 
ing manner clear, vibrant, speaking voice 
and handsome presence win the audience 


at once. The Marquis is excellently pre- 
sented by Harry Luckstone and Maurice 
Hageman’s Chevalier was a funny old man 


with a French dialect. 
Clinton Elder, the Eugene of the “all-star” 
revivals, is the Eugene of the present pro_ 


duction. He looks the romantic lover and 





sings a pretty ballad with much taste and | 
; ; 
His manly acting and | 


ringing silvery tone. 

costumes make him further con- | 

The 
De 


parts 


handsome 


spicuous in an inconspicuous part. 
shapely Gertrude 
Launey “stand out,” and 
were in capable hands. As for Sloan’s 
Cadeux, I’d rather not. He worked like a 
dog to please the audience Monday night 
and was seemingly anxious and nervous. 

The 


chorus animated. 


Clark quite makes 


other small 


scenery was very pretty and the 
we 
THE CHORAL SYMPHONY S “MESSIAH.” 


“The Messiah” is always the most popular 
offering of the Choral Symphony season. 
“Standing room only” is the rule at the 
Christmas concert, and this season the so- 
ciety has worked harder than ever to make 
the performance worthy of the audience. 
Last year it was bad, but this time the soloists 
have been carefully chosen, the text, while 
cut, has not been mutilated, and the chorus 
and orchestra has been thoroughly rehearsed. 
“Why do the Nations so Furiously Rage” 
has never been so well sung as Charles 
Clark did it here some years ago, and report 
says that he has improved recently, so we 
may expect atreat from this soloist, to-night, 
as well as good work from Hamlin and Mrs. 
Ford. Mrs. Furbeck, the alto, is new here, 


but comes highly recommended. 
ACW. 
ee Me 


AT THE PLAY. 
MR. SOTHERN’S HAMLET. 


“Was Hamlet's madness real or as- 


What a momentous question that 
How 


sumed?” 
was in our old debating-class days! 
Mr. Sothern’s Hamiet recalls the issue! 
There’s doubt about Mr. Sothern’s 
answer, in his production of the greatest of 
all plays, at the Olympic this week. Mr. 
Sothern’s Hamlet's madness clearly 
assumed—although the it 
would appear that simulation culminates in 
the real thing. This Hamlet, in the earlier 
parts of the play, has, evidently, with all his 
melancholy, a keen intellectual joy in the 
resolution of his difficulties and in playing 
with and upon the people by whom he is 
His keenness is preternatural. 
Even his ravings are calculated. And his 
indecision of character is a proof that he is 
If he were, the message 


no 


is 


towards close 


surrounded. 


not wholly mad. 
from the dead would have swept away the 
indecision and nerved him immediately to 
his revenge. 

But why psychologize about Hamlet at 
this late day. There is no cause for anything 
concerning this Hamlet but honest appre- 
Mr. Sothern. His 
The actor’s 


ciation of the work of 
Hamlet is a poetic personality. 
treatment of the part is highly romantic. 
There is a little glamour onthe gloom. His 
Dane is at least an artist in the method which 
informs his madness, an artist conscious of 
the means to effects, as well Hamlet may be, 
after his succinct lecture to the players upon 
their work, that bit of constructive criticism 
rivaling in completeness the instructiveness 
of Horace’s “Ars Poetica.” 

Mr. Sothern bears himself in truly princely 
fashion at every stage of the drama. Mr. 
Sothern makes the prince truly an _ intellect- 
with almost a relish for the artistic 
In 


genius of Hamlet's 


ual, 
quality his life has come to bear. 
light the 
speeches are truly intelligible, and not, in 
any sense, the uttrances of a madman. 

This Hamlet tests his vision by an elaborate 
He does not trust to a supernatural 


this 


corruscating 


device. 


oe 
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ELECTRIC VEHICLES. 





When you buy an Automobile see that it is equipped with 


The “Scott” Storage Battery, 


Invented by MR. ASHLEY 


D. SCOTT, and made only by 


SCOTT & COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 


1909-1911 Locust 


Street, St. Louis. 





revelation of his mother’s and uncle’s guilt. 
He proves it to himself, and has an almost 
unctuous satisfaction in the results of his own 
The soliloquy was done in a 
manner for which there is no word but 
“beautiful.” It was almost in a whisper, and 
with a fine sense of cadence in every line 
and phrase. The passages with Polonius, 
with Horatio, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
were models of the mood in which the prince 
may be supposed to have been in fooling all 
to the top of their bent. The cryptic preg- 
nancies of his utterances seemed to gratify 
himself as much as they puzzled his hearers. 
In the passage of renunciation with Ophelia 
there was an up-flashing of the passionate fire 
of love, but the impression conveyed was, 
that the Dane deliberately, not crazily, put 
his love aside for the furtherance of his 
vengeance. The scene of the players before 
the queen was thrillingly intense, culminat- 
ing in an electric shock of panic. So, too, 
the scene with the queen mother was a truly 
dramatic presentation, in which, strange to 
relate, the auditor was carried away from the 
mere beauty of the words tothe action of the 
players. 


shrewdness. 


This complaint that “Hamlet” is too full 
of quotation voices a very real diffifulty. 
The average person who goes to hear Ham- 
let knows the lines. You can hear people 
all about you anticipating the phrases or fol- 
lowing the actor as they might follow a priest 
ina prayer. The lines are more than the 
action. One is more concerned with the 
beauty of the expression than with the sen- 
timent expressed, and so it is that it is really 
hard for any actor’s Hamlet to be wholly 
bad. Any one will do for a peg upon which 
to hang one’s memories of closet-enjoy- 
ments of the play. It follows as a conse- 
quence that when, as I say, Mr. Sothern’s 
rendition makes you forget the lines and see 
the passion and the pity and the mental 
exquisiteness 
Sothern 


struggle rather than the 
their expression, the acting of Mr. 


in this part is such as to rank him with the | 


best interpreters of the Dane that the stage 
You feel a real liking and 
Hamlet. He more 


has ever known. 


sympathy for this is 


of | 


than a_ perplexed philosopher in sol- 
black. He is a _ noble-minded, 
able young man, with every great facul- 
ty in generous abundance, with a heart as 
gentle, inthe main, as his head is clear, with 
everything about him to win affection. Mr. 
Sothern’s Hamlet is singularly graceful and 
there is no bedragglement of mind or man- 
ner about him. What distraction there is is ‘‘a 
sweet disorder.” There is no rant, or cant, 
or pant about him. Allis a gentle dignity, 
even in despair or anguish. Is this Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet? you will ask. I don’t 
know. No one knows Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let. It is at least intensely poetical and we 
all know that Shakespeare was, before all 
things else, a poet and that, perhaps, his fin- 
est poetry is put into this part. The inter- 
pretation is scholarly at the same time that 
it is so poetic. The stage setting is a real 
feast for theeye. It shows Mr. Sothern as 
having the artist’s eye for color no less than 
the artist’s ear for soft modulations. The whole 
production is a splendid exemplification of 
the fact that Mr. Sothern has the acute 
sense and sensibility combined of the actor, 
the musician, the painter, the historian. 
His scenery and appurtenances do not eclipse 
him as sometimes those things have ob- 
scured as great an artist as Mr. Irving. Mr. 
| Sothern’s Hamlet is one of the great Hamlets 
| and criticism of the various fault-finding 
| sorts may play about it as it will, but it can- 
not disparage the merit of the performance 
as an appeal to every fine emotion to which 


emn 





a play is designed to appeal. 

Miss Harned’s Ophelia is a good Ophelia. 
It may be objected by some that she makes 
the role too ululatory, but I cannot see or 
hear it that way. I can’t find any authority 
for a soubrettish Ophelia in any of the books. 
The girl is not a new woman in the play as 
written. And how in the name of sense is 
a mad scene to be made a consistent thing? 
Miss Harned is all that the play calls for in 
all the incidents in which she figures. Her 
reading, in which there are many chances 
\for falls from the impressive, is prettily 
She an elocutionist on the 
What she says you can under- 





lucid. is not 


| rampage. 











stand, and the way she says it makes her an 
excellent foil for Hamlet. There is no doubt 
that, in as far as people believe at all in the 
sort of insanity Ophelia typifies, Miss Harned 
gives a fairly accurate depiction of the symp- 
toms of shattered intellect. There is no 
fault to find with Miss Harned’s Ophelia, 
this side of superciliously captious, neurolog- 
ical expertise. 

The Polonius of Mr. Edwin Varrey was a 
most excellent conception. It was humor- 
ously wise and wisely humorous. The com- 
mon-sense of him was made to bear just its 
real value and no more, and the methods of 
bringing out the points of the splendidly 
sane speeches were those of the best school 
of acting. Best of all, the actor somehow 
made you feel that there was, after all, some- 
thing more to be preferred in being mad 
with Hamlet than in being thoroughly 
practical with Ophelia’'s sage and siccant 
father. 

Miss Charlotte Dean as Gertrude, was 
highly effective in the scene in which Hamlet 
reproached her for her infidelity to her for- 
mer lord. Mr. Rowland Buckstone was, as 
we all expected he would be, a splendid in- 
terpreter of the first grave-digger. The 
others in the cast were acceptable. 

Fault has been found with the cuts in the 
play. But the play must be cut. It is too 
long to play in its entirety, and there are 
some speeches that a gentleman cannot bring 
himself to make before the young person. 
If a play has to be cut it must be cut some- 
where and it would be difficult for anyone to 
cut more judiciously than Mr. Sothern has 
done. The play is not over until after half- 
past eleven, even with the cuts, but it would 
be enjoyable, with Mr. Sothern’s company 
for interpreters, were it as long again. 

’Tis a fine thing, this “Hamlet” of Mr.E. 
H. Sothern’s and we all owe him thanks for 
showing it to us with all of its oldand many, 


very many, new beauties. W, M. R. 
Fal 
THE BATILE OF THE STRONG. 


The play which Miss Burroughs presents 
to patrons of the Century Theater this week 
is a strong and interesting one, notwith- 
standing some melodramatic blemishes and 
congestion of incidents. 

The audience Sunday night, while defec- 
tive in size, was generous in its applause and 
wrought up to a high pitch of enthusiasm by 
the work of the star and her capable sup- 
porting company. 

Miss Burroughs is certainly an accom- 
plished and talented actress. Barring some 
slight mistakes in the first act, she gave a 
vivid and accurate portrayal of the character 
of Guida Landresse, the loveable, innocent 
victim of the sinister Puilip d’Avranche. She 
was probably at her best in the second act, 
where she gives vent to her intense anguish 
and despair at the sudden death of her 
grandfather, de Mauprat, who expires with- 
out knowing the truth. 

Mr. Barrymore played with his customary 
vim and dash, and made an excellent im- 
pression as the impetuous, brave and care- 
less Detricant. Judging by his spirited and 
elegant acting, the recent stories of impair- 
ment of his mental faculties appear to be 
without the slightest foundation. 

It seems to me that the dramatization suf- 
fers from one and a very serious defect, 
namely an obfuscation of Ranulph Delagarde, 
the faithful and honest admirer of Guida. In 
Gilbert Parker’s story, he assumes a most 
important role, while in the dramatization he 


is hardly in evidence. 
One of the best bits of acting was that of 





The Mirror 


The 
Dressing Chest 
for Men. 


A PLACE TO KEEP THINGS 
AND KEEP THEM RIGHT, 


A Chiffonier, Wardrobe, Clothes 
Closet and Shaving Stand. 


It is a compact, handsomely 
finished, entirely new article 
of furniture. 


It HOLDS 


coats, vests and trousers at full length, hats, 
collars, cuffs, meckwear. handkerchiefs. 
shirts, shoes and slippers, with compartment 
for soiled linen. 


Entirely of hardwood. Finely finished 


throughout. 
Height, 5 feet; width, 4 feet; depth, 2 
feet. 


Made in quarter-sawed oak and curly 
birch, mahogany finished. 


Price. $35.00 
WirHouTr SHAVING MIRROR," 


$30.00 





BROADWAY AND LocusT ST. 


Jennie Reiffarth as Aimable, the woman 
whose kindness is of as generous propor- 
tions as her physique. 

The mounting is elaborate and deserves 
unstinted praise. Taken altogether, the 
play is worth seeing and should be well 


patronized by St. Louis theater-goers. 


a 
THE STOCK COMPANY. 

Mr. Giffen must have made a raid on the 
local old curiosity shop and the second-hand 
stores for the furnishings of the chambers of 
Mr. Phenyl and Mr. Hale, where ‘‘Sweet 
Lavender” all happens. Surely the Lyceum 
Theatre could have done no more for Pinero’s 
beautiful play, when originally produced 
there, than the Imperial management is doing 
this week. Even to the knotted picture 
cord that supports the old-fashioned, oval 
frames containing old-fashioned portraits 
and landscapes, and the hanging oil-lamp 
that illuminates the little lobby leading to the 


chambers, every detail has been attended to. | 


And the players seem to have caught the 
atmosphere as, excepting one or two weak 


spots in the cast, the acting is superlatively | 


good. 

If the title role had been written for 
Grayce Scott it could not have fitted her 
more perfectly. And this winsome little 


woman, in a part suited to her, is ever a de- | 


light. 
pathetic, sweetly sentimental—altogether her 


methods are so refreshingly natural that she | 
De Witt C. | 
Jennings has a great part in dear old Dick | 
Phenyl, and proves himself worthy of it. He 


never seems to be acting at all. 


always knows what not to do, and never 
yields to the temptation to exaggerate, which 
a character like Pheny/ constantly holds out. 


An exceptionally fine actor is Mr. Jennings, ! 


with a strong personality. 

Mr. Pascoe is very 
Clement, but he has qualities that appeal to 
the matinee girl’s heart and his performance, 
therefore, must be considered a 
Donald Bowles, 
Verne and Miss Douglas are all excellent, 


and N. Sheldon Lewis again proves himself 


She is charmingly naive, touchingly | 


leading-manish as, 


SUCCESS. | 
William Tooker, Miss La | 


past-master in the art of make-up as 


Wedderburn. 

Everybody who enjoys a good play well 
played should visit the Imperial this week. 
“Sweet Lavender” is undoubtedly the best 
offering of the stock company’s season and 





one of the most enjoyable performances 
seen at a local theater in many moons. 

Fad 

COMING ATTRACTIONS 


On Monday next, New Year’s eve, Mr. William 
Gillette will present his four-act drama, ‘‘Sher- 
lock Holmes,” at the Olympic. The play 
taken by the actor-playwright from Dr. A. Conan 
It en- 


is 
Doyle’s famous ‘‘deduction”’ detective. 
joyeda run of thirty-six weeks at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York, last There will be 
a matinee on New Year's day. ‘The play con- 
many in the matter of 
and the specimens of Gillette’s 


year. 


tains new wrinkles 


scenery mas- 
terly stage management and manipulation are, in 
in to the per- 





|} some respects, equal interest 


formances of the actors. 


The attraction at the Century for New Year’s 
week, commencing Monday, Dec. 31, will be 
**Arizona,’’ which is noted as ‘tan American play 


| by an American author, Augustus Thomas, and 
played by American actors.’”’ It is essentially 
a patriotic play, teeming with the strenuous life 
| of the Western plains, with military obligato, of 
course. The play needs no recommendation to St. 
Louisans. It has been seen here twice and favor- 
ably received on both occasions 
yd 

The farewell offering of the Imperial Stock 
for New 
December 


| 
Company 


Sunday, 


Year’s week, commencing 
30, will the beautiful 
melodrama, *‘The Two Orphans.” During the 
the talented me.. RE 
Giffen’s management have won golden opinions 


be 


season people under 


from all sorts of people who will doubtless be 
glad to help make the farewell week a grand 
| success. 

| a 

| This (Thursday) evening the annual enter- 
| tainment and ball of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association will be given at the Masonic ‘Temple 
| Hall, Odeon building. It is likely to be one of 
| the most brilliant social functions given so far 
by this energetic association, which, by the way, 
has done a vast amount of practical good in an 


educative and benevolent direction among the 
poor of the Jewish race 
ae 

A lecture on the Passion Play of Oberammer- 

gau, with illustrations by the 


machine (kinematograph), 


moving-picture 
will be given by Mr 





K. Burton Holmes, at the Odeon, next Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 2, 1901. Mr. 
clever lecturer, the pictures are very striking 
and the audience, which ought tobe a large one, 
funds 


Holmes is a 


will have the happiness of assisting the 
of the Girls’ Industrial Home. 
J 

On New Year’s Eve, the Castle Square Opera 
Company will produce Wagner’s famous master- 
piece, ‘“‘Lohengrin.’’ Conductor Adolph Liese- 
gang, who has entire charge of the music, has 
given especial study to make this a memorable 
success. Asthe Swan Anight Messrs. Berthald 
and Wegener will alternate; Gertrude Rennyson 
and Josephine Ludwig in the grand role of 
#-lsa and Miss Norwood that of Ortrud. ‘The 
other characters and the and all acces 
sories have been selected with the view of mak- 


chorus 


ing this indeed a gala presentation. 
ae 

Reilly & Woods’ Big Show will be the 
amusement caterers at the Standard (Fourteenth 
Street Theatre) commencing next Sunday, De- 
It is to be a holiday entertainment 
in every of the term with material for 
laughter in unlimited quantities,and the patrons 


cember 30th. 


sense 


of the house may expect a carnival week 
a 
Society stationery, in all the new tints, 





with monograms and crests, stamped free, at 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
building, Locust and Seventh streets. 
we et 
FIELD FOR AN ANTI-CRUELTY SOCIETY: 


The Wife—*I do believe I would fall dead if 
you were to come home early some evening.” 
The Brute—“You will have to offer a bigger 
bribe than that.” —Z/ndianapolis Press. 
ee 

Diamonds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
building, Locust and Seventh streets. 


wt IMPERIAL .# 


The Imperial Stock Company, 
Direction of R. lL. Giffen. 
THIS WEEK NEXT 


Sweet The Two 
Lavender Orehans 


‘A finished, artistic, 
Farewell Week 





WEEK 


Me, 





admirable pertare- 
35c—50c. 


ance—G/lo 
15c—25c 


Prices: 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





The bulls have everything their own way 
in the stock market. There is no end to the 
stream of buying orders pouring into Wall 
street from every part of the country. It 
does not make any differences what you buy; 


every old “cat and dog” on the list is now 
considered safe for a sharp advance in 
January. All you have to do to make 


profits is to put in an order to buy; give your 
broker carte blanche; sit down in your easy 
chair, smoke a Havana, and Wall street will 
dothe rest. Speculation never was so easy 
as itis at the present time. The less you 
know about stocks and general speculation, 
the better is your chance to come out win- 
ner. People are fairly climbing over each 
other in their wild scramble to buy; every- 
body seems to have gone “daffy” on stocks. 
Questions of railway earnings and dividends, 
the state of the money market, developments 
in China and South Africa and discount 
rates in London and Berlin receive no 
further consideration. The belief that the 
leading financial interests of the country are 
arrayed on the bull side is deeply rooted, 
and easily overpowers all principles of con- 
servatism or common sense. Stocks that 
went begging three months ago are now 
greedily absorbed. Judging by current talk 
and sentiment, and the mad desire to buy, 
no matter what, one should think that every- 
thing on the list was bound to sell at par 
and pay big dividends. 

This is harvest-time for the bull cliques. 
They have succeeded in “unloading” a vast 
amount of shares bought prior to the elec- 
ion, and are evidently straining every nerve 
to bring about a further appreciation in 
values. The scenes on the stock exchange, 
in the past week, were almost beyond pre- 
cedent. Stocks rose without interruption 
and with hardly any apparent effort on the 
part of “insiders.” London houses bought 
enormous blocks of stocks, on which they 
had sold calls before the election, and it is 
believed that they are still heavily short. 
The buying for short account resulted in 
impetuous advances in St. Paul, Southern 
Railway, Atchison, Erie and Pennsylvania 
shares, which went beyond their record 
prices of 1899. The only leading railroad 
stocks that have not as yet eclipsed their 
previous level are Rock Island and Burling- 
ton, but their friends are sanguine that they 
will soon "catch up” with the rest of the 
procession. 

For months past, the a tention of readers 
of the MIRROR has been called to Missouri 
Pacific, Atchison common, Southern Ry., 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Big Four common. 
These stocks have justified all expectations, 
and surprised even some of their stanchest 
friends. Missouri Pacific rose to 70, the 
highest price recorded since 1891, and the 
stock bids fair to go still higher before 
January lst, 1901. It will go on a dividend- 
basis in March next, and should, by that time, 
be selling at 80. While there is a great deal 
of prejudice in some quarters against all 
Gould stocks, this does not obscure the fact 
that investors are beginning to realize that 
Mr. George Gould is an up-builder, and not 
a wrecker. There has been a vast change 
for the better in the financial and physical 
condition of all the Gould properties, includ- 
ing the Missouri Pacific, Texas & Pacific, 
and St. Louis Southwestern. The securities 
of these properties have appreciated very 
materially, and are being steadily absorbed 
by prominent investing interests. There are 
also rumors current of a consolidation of the 


railroad systems in the Southwest, including 
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all the Gould and St. Louis_& San Francisco 
lines. 

Atchison common advanced to almost 47. 
It seems that the stock had been sold exten- 
sively for short account, two weeks ago, when 
the telegraph operators went on a strike, and 
the Chicago clique, operating in Atchison 
shares, found little difficulty in putting the 
price up. The rumors that the common 
shares will be placed on a dividend-basis in 
the next few weeks may be safely disre- 
garded. Nothing will be done in this direc- 
tion until June. Judging by intrinsic value, 
the stock appears to be sufficiently high at 
present prices, and those who intend invest- 
ing money init should wait for a reaction. 
That it will eventually sell at 55 cannot be 
doubted, however. The preferred is now 
carrying the semi-annual dividend of 2 per 
cent, and seems to be worth its present figure 
of 88. 

The hope that the dividend on New York 
Central would be increased to 5 per cent per 
annum did not materialize, as the directors de- 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
114 per cent, a few days ago. The 
meeting of the directors of Vanderbilt 
properties divulged the fact that the control- 
ling interest in the Lake Erie & Western is 
now held by the Lake Shore. For this rea- 
son, Lake Erie & Western common rose to 
almost 52. This stock, while not much of a 
speculative favorite, is rather closely held, 
and insiders predict 75 for it. The pre- 
ferred stock is entitled to 6 per cent per an- 
num, but only pays 4 per cent at the pres- 
ent time. The earnings of the company are 
large, and sufficient to pay the full 6 per 
cent on the preferred and about 3 per cent 
on the common. 


clared 


Big Four common will go higher. A ma- 
jority of the shares is held by Vanderbilt and 
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Morgan people. The stock is now paying 
only 3 per cent per annum, but an increase in 
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from Report Made to the Comptroller of the Currency, December 131h, 1900. 
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. $6,175,332.15 Canital Stock: 2c 32:2...0;. $1,000,000.00 Ww 
1,729,000.00 Surplus and Undivided Profits ............. 360,824.00 09; 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 


DECEMBER 13TH, 1900. 
RESOURCES. 





Currency and Coin - $ 5,372,400.17 
Checks & Cash Items 517,785.03 
Sight Exchange .......... 10,131,784.37 
—_-—— —- $16,021,969.57 
United States Bonds at par... .. 2... 5 600,000.00 


Bonds, Stocks, etc 1,626,495.91 








Loans and Discounts .................. 18,496,313.91 

WMO SE 6 53 ical os desu shceniincecseek 605 ,000.00 

$42,349,779.39 

LIABILITIES. 

IRR os csc Xceivda Mesbnla/crcend eesnancscorte $5 ,000,000.00 

Surplus and Profits ...............--.... 3,243,859.96 

Circulation. 4,339,397.50 
Deposits 

eposits 29.766,521.93 

$42,349,779.39 


B. F. EDWARDS, CASHIER. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS. MANUFACTURERS 
AND CORPORATIONS SOLICITED UPON FAVORABLE TERMS. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





Trust will be submitted in January, and is 
awaited with a good deal of interest. It will 
be remembered that the words of President 
Havemeyer, in his report to the directors, 
in January, 1900, caused a big drop in the 
value of the stock. While nothing of a 
sensational nature is expected in January, 
1901, the careful speculator will fight shy 
of the shares; they are nothing but a big 
gamble. 

Manhattan acts as if it intended to go to 
125. The stock is being quietly accumulated 
in the interest of prominent traction people. 
Rumors ascribe the buying to Metropolitan 
interests, but there is, for well-known re2 
sons, nothing reliable to be obtained. The 
change of motive power onthe Manhattan 


the rate cannot be far off,as the earnings are 
steadily increasing. The Big Four is a fine 
property and running through a well-settled 
and prosperous section of the country. The 
credit of the company is well attested by the 
high price at which the preferred stock, a 
5 per cent dividend-payer, is now selling. 
Sugar certificates scored a big advance, 
selling at the highest price since December, 
1899. The Boston pool did some clever 
work, and forced the bears to cover at enor- 
mous losses. The stock now pays 7 percent 
per annum, and its current price of 141 is, 
therefore, an absurdly high one. There are 
many industrial stocks on the list, paying 
7 % per annum, which can be bought at less 
than 100. The annual report of the Sugar 
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THOS. H. WEST, President. 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLEY, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEST, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 

Isaac H. ORR, Trust Officer. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
We are connected by 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


on margin. 
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the various exchanges. 





Corrected for THE M1rRoR by Gaylord, Bless- 
iug & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 
















































































street. 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|When Due.|; Quoted 
Gas Co. 4 J. D./June 1, 1905/102 —104 
Park “« .¢ A. O./Aprill, 1905|111  —113 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O.|/Ap! 10, 1906 Wl —113 
Renewal (Gld) = 65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907/1C3 —104 
A. O.|Apl 10, 1908}105 —107 
= o Lm, J. D.|Dec., 1909}102 —103 
ea are at J.|July 1, 1918/4112 113 
oa wi 3% . A.|Aug. 1, 1919/104 —106 
- “ 3% | M.S.|June 2; 1920|104 —106 
+. gery? afi 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911|}107 —109 
as 1d) : M. N.| Nov. 1, 1912}/108 —109 
- A. O./Oct. 1, 1913}108 —110 
m ne J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 
ae pas 365 M N.|May 1, 1915|104 —106 
si « 3% | BR. A.|Aug. 1, 1918)104 —105 
interest to seller. 
Total debt about.... $ 18,856,277 
ASBCSBINCUL. ....nccsne<cccccccsecccescssnesosees $352,521.650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding 4........... F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901}100 —101 
ws * eer F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903|104 1—1C6 
School  5.......... | F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
sd 4...........] A J./Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
" 4 5-20... M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
= 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918|103 —105 
ves 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}104 1—105 
pe 4...........1 M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918)105 —10o 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 5s.. 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s. . _eeeeeee| 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building ist 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Reiiding 0 * eas: 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building I1st......... 1907 |101 —163 
Consolidated Coal 6s.. 1911 | 909 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10| 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s lst mrtg..... 1928 | 95 —_99 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s.............----.-- 1919 }ic7 | -1°8 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 /115 —115% 
Merch Bridge avd Terminal 5s} 1930 |113 —115 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |117 ~—1i9 
Missouri Edison lst mortg 5s..| 1927 | 944 — 95% 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 {100 —100% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s........./ 1910 | 87 — 90 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 | 909 — 95 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1 Called 
Onion Dairy Ist 5s...................- 1901 |}00 —102 
Onion Trust Building 1si 6s..... 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 86 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
rican Exch. |$*50)Dec. ‘00, 8 SA/201 —20! 
Sratmeen’s. ceaveate 100|Dec. '00, 84SA|180 —185 
Bremen Sav........ 100| July 19006 SA/|140 —150 
Continental........ 1€0|Dec. '00,34%SA|!75 —176 
Fourth National] 100)Nov. '00,5p.c.SA/210 —212 
Franklin...... --.-- 100|/Dec. ‘00. 4 SA|!65 --175 
German Savings| 100|July 1900,6 SA|275 —285 
German-Amer....| 100) July 1900, 20 SA 750 
Internationa! ..... 100| Dec. 1900 1% qy)! —132 
Jefferson .......----. 100| July 00, 3p.c SA|100 —110 
Lafayette...... ...-- 100| July 1900, 5 SA|400 6 
Mechanics’ .......- 100/Oct. 190', 2 qy|205 —21C 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Sept. 190), el = 189 ~-162 
Northwestern..... 100| July 1900, SA 135 —155 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Oct. 1900, a qy|262 -264 
South Side.........| 100) May 1900, 3 SA.. 19) —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100)Oct. 1900, 8 SA|i35 —137 
Southern com..... 100| July 1900, 8........ —100 
State National...| 100) July 1900 13% qr) 158 —160 
Third National...| 100/Oct. 1900, 1% .ay 159 --l61 


*Quoted 100 for par. 














TRUST STOCKS. 





Par 
val. 





Last Dividend 
Per Cent. 


Price. 





UR ®, 


...| 100/Dec. or S.A 3/152 
-| 100}Oct. *00 

100} Oct 

1AN| Nov. 

100]Oct °00 Mo 75c..}260 


00, al 
231 


—154 


308 
234 
~233 
~263 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 









































Coupons. Price. 
SSE SE ee een aan Sree Sees 
10-20s 5s.. | J. & J. |1912}102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... J. & J. {1907116 —111 
Jefferson Ave.. ........ "2 ee 
ON | See M. & N. 2/1905)105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........... F.& A. |1911/107 —108 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s| J.&J. |1913)116% —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.&J. |1913)1)6 —117% 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,,) M. & N. /|1890|105 —1°6 
People’s....... .|Dec. ’89 50c pre eee 
do 1st Mtg. 68 20s. jJ.& D. ,1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M. & N. /|1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & E. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do Ist 6s....... J. &J.  |1925}103  —107 
St. Louis 1st 58 5-20:| M.& N. |1910/100 —101 
do ee. St.L. 5s. jJ.&J 1913}100 —102 
8 2) RE DRS ey. yo -91 
do A ay i. F.& A. {1921/105 —105% 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. |1914/117 —12u 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /19160/11534 -116% 
do Incomes 5s........ RR 97 
Southern Ist ~--- M. & N. |1904)1C4 —106 
I Baars uvconnegixncaenase 1909/1066 —l8 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.@& A. (|1916/107 —108 
U. D. 1st 10-20s 6s; J.&D. ({1910/100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s... jJ.&D. /|1918)122 —128 
Mound City 10- 20s 6s jJ.&J. |1910/%1 —103 
United Ry’ . ee Cet OQ) 14... «.<-. 66% - 67 
4 pc. 50s iy 2 8514 - 86% 
Wh, Tithe TUB... Vicaciscieccesscess | sence: 184,- lv 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent...) 25|July 1900 4 SA/ 42 — 43 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
Am. Lin PE eT | a Rane i -8 
Pfd...| 100) Aug. 1900 1% qr| 36 — 88 
Am. Car- Fdry Co} 100/Oct. 1900 %....... 22 — 23 
Pfd| 100/Oct. 1900,1% qr.| 68 —_74 
Bell Telephone..| 100/July 1900 2 qr... 138 —141 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100} May °96, 2......... 3 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100)Mar. agp MO....|125 —132 
Consol. Coal. ...... 100 july, 97, 1. q 9 —11 
Doe Run Min, Co| 10}Mar. 1900. i MO|'25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100} ............-..--------- 245 -250 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100 May 1900, lar. 85 - CO 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) Feb.,’89. 1.. ...... 45 — 49 
Kennard Com..... 100 Feb. "ig00 A” 10... 103 —1i07 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|/Aug. 1900 SA33¢.|:00 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100)Sept. 19002 SA..| 70 -- 72 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100/June 99 SA....| 98 -100 
Mo. Edison Pid...) 100) ....-..:.-0.-cc ce-cenes- | So — 51 
Mo. Edison com..| 100} ............--. --.------ 17% - 18 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100/July '00 14% gr.|100 —105 
Schultz Belting..| 100) July 00. gy 13../180 — 90 
SimmonsHdwCo} 100|Feb., 1900, 8 149 162 
Simmons do pf...| 100|Sept. 19C0,33§S5A/142 --151 
Simmons do 2 pf.| 100)/Sept. 1900 42 —15] 
St. Joseph L. Co.} 10/Oct. 1909 1K ay 14 -- 15 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan.,’00,4p.c.|47 —£8% 
St. L. Brew. Com| £10 Jan.,'9) 3p.c.|43 —£44 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 34 
.L. Exposit’n.| 100) Dec., '95, 2........ 2— 3 
St.L. Transfer Co| 100) July1900 1lgqr...| 64 — 69 
Union Dairy... 100/Aug., 00, 14SA/110 —115 
Wiggins Fer. Co.| 100 July ’00, qr...... 220 —220 
West’haus Brake| 50|Sept 1900, 73....1184 -186 











300 NORTH FOURTH 


WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


ST., ST. LOUIS. 





system is expected to work wonders, so far | 
as increased traffic and earnings are con- | 
cerned, and stockholders are promised 6 per 
cent dividends within the next two years. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit advanced to 82, but 
is regarded as a gold-brick at this figure. 
The bank statement issued last Saturday 
showed a further increase in reserves and a 
decrease in loans. The last two statements 
have completely mystified the “street,” as 
the decrease in specie holdings and decrease 
in loans cannot be accounted for. Money 
continues firm at from 5 to 6 per cent, but 
the banks appear to be well fortified and 
prepared for the January disbursements. 
Careful observers predict that the rise 
will culminate about the 10th of January. 
The advance inthe past three months has 
discounted everything favorable that may 
develop in the next year or two, and a re- 
action is more than overdue. 

ad 
AL SECURITIES. 
The local bond and stock market has been 
quiet in the last few days. Business confined 
itself to Street Railway and Granite-Bimetallic 
shares. St. Louis Transit weakened some, 
and dropped to 12'g, while United Railways 
preferred lost about a point. The 4 percent 
bonds are now 8534 bid, with sales at 86. 
Granite scored a good rise, after its recent 
decline, to about 2.42. It is now quoted at 
2.70 bid, and there is a fair demand for it 
at every concession. American Nettie is 
1.2716 bid. The latter stock has been much 
neglected of late. 
Bank and Trust Company shares are firm- 
ly held, and show little change in prices. 
State National is 159 bid, while 175 is 
asked for Continental National. 
Local bank clearances, for the past week, 
showed an increase of over 17 per cent, com- 
pared with the same week in 1899. Sterling 
exchange is 4.85, Berlin 95'g, and Paris 
5.1714. 
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BROTHERS IN MISERY: Wife—“Stsange 
how many great men have been married to 
shrews. Now there’s Socrates, Durer, 
Luther, and——” Husband—(with a sigh )— 
“What a genius I must be then!” —Jugend. 
ee 


Nell (excitedly )}—“Here’s a telegram from 


Jack Punter of the ’varsity team.” Belle 
“What’s it say!” Nell—“It says: ‘Nose 
broken, How do you prefer it set-—Greek 


or Roman?”—Philadelphia Record. 
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“INCIDENTAL” MUSIC. 





People who watch theatrical performances 
from before the footlights have often been 

explanation for the 
which is an almost in- 
variable accompaniment of the scenes most 
conveniently described as “moving.” Lay 
theories about the purpose of this music 
practically 
agrees that it is more or less of a nuisance, 
and that its abolition would make easier 
both the enjoyment and the criticism of the 
work of the actors. The Washington Post 
gave utterance to some such view the other 
day, and either because of the severity of 
the Fost’s language, or for a reason easy 
enough to imagine, if one is a cynic, and 
therefore, since cynics are numerous, not 
necessary to mention, Mr. William Gillette 
has written to the paper mentioned a letter 
in which he tells just why he makes use of 
the antique device. He admits, in begin- 
ning that “incidental music” needs excuse, 
that it is an offense to refined taste. But, 
he continues, “I find myself in the world, 
surrounded and to some extent harassed by 
its conditions. 


moved to seek an 
“incidental music” 


differ widely, but lay opinion 


An audience, no matter how 
deeply interested or absorbed it may become, 
is unable to maintain absolute quiet. The 
individuals composing it must breathe; they 
must occasionally move, or cough, or gasp, 
or shuffle feet, or rustle programmes, or 
make other involuntary disturbances. In 
the performance of my own plays I am 
in the habit of resorting largely to the 
effects of pauses, intervals 
of silence—of moments where few words 
are spoken and much mental struggle 
is supposed to take place. These methods I 
find especially effective at the most critical 
junctures. It is precisely at such moments 
that an intensely absorbed audience will be 
utterly demoralized by the least individual 
disturbance in its midst. Now a 
scarcely audible strain of music seems to 
prevent such a catastrophe. While it by no 
means drowns other sounds, it tends, if in 
harmony with the situation on the stage, to 
keep the attention from being diverted. I 
therefore resort to it. To speak in some- 
what plain terms, if there isto be a noise 
during some of my especially critical scenes, 
I prefer to make it myself and have it some- 
what, if entirely, harmonize with the 
matter in hand.” That, it must be granted, 
is a pretty good explanation. It comes 
from beyond the footlights, at any rate, and 
therefore is of interest possibly of 
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Fine stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


value.—New York Times. 








Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
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Auguste B. Ewing, Sam. M. 
David R. Francis, Wm. F. 
Moses Rumsey, Wm. D. 
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Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 


Thomas O'Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J.C. Van Blarcom, 


Kennard, Julius S. Walsh, 
Nolker, Rolla Wells, 
Orthwein, 
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The Mirror 
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D.Crawtord & Co. 


We are now stock-taking and busy people always, but we have taken the time to Overhaul again our Immense Stock 
of Cloaks, Ready-Made Suits, Waists, Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, Boys’ Clothing, Furniture and Carpets, and have put 


down prices Regardless of Cost Price or any price, preferring the coin of the country tothe goods!! You may now get fitted 








out in your own person or have your house furnished at such a low outlay as should at once command your best attention! 


Jackets, Suits, ¢ Skirts and Waists. 


Short, close-fitting back Jackets, with box eo Rainy-Day Skirts, were $7.50—now 


o poy apa ERS eee OTe Oe $3.50 ) fL di, Very Stylish Short Jackets, silk lined, new 
+ ie 1} LTRS: style cuffs, black and colors, taffeta silk 
Ladies’ Kersey Cloth Box Jackets, hand- 

somely trimmed with velvet, new storm edged; were $9.75—now 

collar; were $22.50—now.... $10.00 Ladies’ Automobile Coats, were $15.00,— 
Pebble Cheviot Rainy-Day Skirts, were | now 

$17.50—now Ladies’ Oxford Automobile Coats, silk lined, 
Ladies’ Latest Style Suits, were $20.00— . wisn Stan 


é ° . , . . 
Ladies’ Fine French Venetian Suits, were sates’ Soytim wrench Fiona Welt , 

$I 5 00 We have them in some very pretty stripes, 

$27.50—now in : blue, red, pink, gray, black and lavender, 


Golf Capes, were $16.50—n0w--nn-nrnnnnrenen A IO — en wa were $3.50—now 


MILLINERY. Furniture Dep't 


A flurry in our Trimmed Hat Department at One-Half of former 
prices, or in other words a The Newest and Best Styles in 
? 


$25.00 MODEL FOR $12.50 Furniture, all fresh, dainty and up- 


$20.00 as ‘** $10.00 to-date. 
$15.00 lg ae $7.50 
$10.00 72 - $5.00 ef . 
$6.00 si wid $3.00 Sage = SS Ayn g ~~ ec sot Lom 
$5.00 ” oe $2.50 ‘ : PSR ASIP ies ma! 
These—all of them—are priced at a ridiculously low figure. They nS mts yk 
are all this season’s styles, and among them are some Paris effects, 
of very choice designs. If you are interested, come early. 

















SEP) ORE IES ANTEC a 5 ROAST 


COUCHES LIKE CUT—Biscuit tufting, 
rococo moulding and claw feet, up- 
holstered in indestructable ‘panti- 

BOYS’ Cl O’'TH ING cobe, were $27.50, now 
bad Upholstered in Genuine 
were $45.00, now 


x : . Boys’ Overcoats (ages 9 to 15) of all wool 
Boys’ Vestee Suits (ages 3 to 8) in all y , 
kinds of material, cease and 2 colors, in pretty shade of light brown with dark anes BPns-Gosrentnnd not to tarn- 
Se ee bane a a brown velvet collar, cut in the latest ri toa & tate, were $21.00, now $15.00 
= ; 4 tyle of short length t t and 
are broken sizes and sold for $6.50, : a wpuamaghvouctadbers A 
$8.50 and $10.00, choice now : y i ; ; 
Others that were $3.00, $4.50 and $5.00, \ AY with us at our regular price of $5.50, 
$2.25, $3.50 and $3.95 Cae and they will not last long, at.................$3.98 


dressy coat and has beena great seller 


Boys’ Two-piece Suits (ages 6 to 16) in all = } Youths’ long Trouser Suits (ages 14 to 20) 9 
wool Tweeds, Cassimeres and Worsted, vA in all wool Cassimeres, Worsted, 


well made and some have double seat and 
knee made to wear well and are fast 
colors. We have them in all sizes, but 
not all kinds of each size, but all are 


good values at the price, 
$4.98, $4.50 and $3.50 


Boys’ Reefers (ages 3 to 8) in all wool 
Chinchilla, Frieze and Covert Cloth, 
some have velvet collars and some have 
the storm collars, all are well made, 
stylish and good wearing coats, the 
former prices of which were $7.50, 
$5.00, $4.50 and $3.50, now go at, 

$2.75, $3.50 and $4.98 


a ra R EE Ie maT ee SR _— 


Cheviots and Serges, all well-tailored and 
finished in the correct styles, we have 
quite a variety of these suits that sold for 
$7.50, $10.00 and $12.50, prices reduced 


$4.98, $6.98 and $7.50 
Men’s Overcoats (sizes 34 to 44) in Mel- 


tons, Beaver, Covert, etc., with silk vel- 
vet collars, some lined with silk and some 
with Italian cloth, all are nobby garments 
and correctly tailored made by one of the 


best houses in the country, former prices, 
were $10.00, $13.50, $15.00 and $18.00, 


now $7.98, $10.00, $11.50 and $15.00 


Always replete with the season’s 
designs and color effects in Carpets 
and made up Rugs. 


9x12 Finest Grade Genuine Wilton 
Rugs, rich colorings, were 


$42.50, now 


A Beautiful Selection of high grade 
Wilton Velvet Carpets, in all the new 
patterns, were $1.10 a yard, now 


per yard 
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THE JANITOR. 

Scene—A flat. 

Persons— The 
Miss Flathunter. 

Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“ How many rooms did 
you say?” 

THE JANITOR—“Eight and a bath.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“What hideous wall- 


Janitor. Mrs. HFlathunter. 


paper!” 
THE JANITOR—“Just put on for the last 
tenant. Couldn’t possibly change it.” 
Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“ We could never live 
with that staring us in the face.” 
Miss FLATHUNTER—“ Why, there’s an air 
shaft!” 
Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“ Horrible!” 
THE JANITOR—“It’s the finest apartment in 
the house. Mrs. MacSmiler hated to give it 


up.” 

Miss FLATHUNTER—“Maude MacSmiler? 
Blonde? Stout? Widow? Did she live 
here? Why did she move, I wonder?” 

THE JANITOR—"“She was a perfect lady. 
She moved of her own accord.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“The kitchen is ridicu- 
lously small. Why, one couldn’t move about 
in it!” 

THE JANITOR—“Mrs. 
weighed 240 pounds. 
right.” 

Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“And the elevated 
running right by the window! We couldn’t 
hear ourselves think.” 

THE JANITOR—“Oh, you get used to it. 
Mr. Dumley, on the floor below, says that 
when it wakes him in the morning it sounds 
like robins chirping.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“Ma, just look at the 
dining room ceiling. What kind of a bird, 
beast or reptile is it?” 

Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“A perfect 
mare!” 

THE JANITOR—“It took the painter a 
whole hour and a half to doit. It’s Venius 
Arisin’ from the Say.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“Well, what in the 
world are those little things bobbing around? 
Fishes?’ Ha—ha—!” 

THE JANITOR—“Them is cubebs, miss.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“Only two hanging 
closets in the whole flat! Why, we could 
never find a place for our things! And— 
oh—oh—oh—look at this big mouse hole!” 

THE JANITOR—“You needn’t be afraid of 
them. They’re tame as kittens. Mrs. Mac- 
Smiler used to play with them.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“Why, this window 
looks directly into the bedroom of the other 
flat! That would never do. Why, it isn’t 
safe.” 

THE JANITOR— “That’sallright. They’re 
two bachelors. They’re very agreeable and 
friendly. Mrs. MacSmiler had a party one 
night, and they passed all their dishes and 
glasses over to her. They’re as accommo- 
dating neighbors as you’d want to have.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“Whew! Waterbugs 
in the bathroom. It gives me shivers!” 


MacSmiler’s cook 
She managed all 


night- 


THE JANITOR—“Cute little things, ain’t | suicides connected with this house. See?” 
they? And there’s not acentipede inthe} Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“Well, upon my 
place.” word!” 


MIss FLATHUNTER—“ Well, this is about 
the worst flat—” 

THE JANITOR—“Beg pardon, miss, apart- 
ment.” 

Miss FLATHUNTER—“Well, what is the 
difference, pray tell me, between a flat and 
an apartment?” 

THE JANITOR—"The rent.” 

Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“Well, 
rent?” 

THE JANITOR—“Thirteen hundred.” 


what is the 





THE JANITOR—“That’s only for the sum- 
mer months. It’s fifteen hundred for the 
winter. There’s a Russian count on the 
first floor that takes a three years’ lease, he’s 
so afraid of losing his apartment.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“ Well, ma. I suppose 
—in spite of everything. One is just as bad 
as the other.” 

MRs. FLATHUNTER—“And I’m so tired of 
hunting! It gives me hysteria. I don’t 
know one from the other.” 

THE JANITOR—“Yes, you was here this 
mornin’, lady, and you said it wouldn’t do.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“I declare! so we 
were! I recollect this horrible gas jet—the 
twisted serpent with the glass eyes. Don’t 
you remember we said it would worry George 
when he got home late to see it in the hall?” 

Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“Well, I suppose, 
we'd better take it.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“Yes, might as well.” 

THE JANITOR—“About your _ refer- 
ences—?” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“References?” 

THE JANITOR—“Yes—from yer last place 
—flat, I mean. We’re very particular what 
kind of people we take.” 

MRS. FLATHUNTER—“Really, my good 
man, Mr. Flathunter attends to that.” 

THE JANITOR—“Any dogs?” 

Miss FLATHUNTER—“A small terrier.” 

THE JANITOR—“ Well, you have to get rid 
of it. No dogs and no rubber plants. 
We’ve got to keep up the tone of this flat.” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“I never heard of 
such—” 

THE JANITOR—“Any kids?” 

Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“Any what?” 

THE JANITOR—“Any children?” 

Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“My daughter and two 
sons.” 

THE JANITOR—“How old?” 

MRS. FLATHUNTER—“ What do you mean?” 

THE JANITOR—“How young? Are they 
troublesome?” 

Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“My eldest son is 20. 
My youngest is 15. My daughter is—” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“Oh, ma, look at this 
closet full of empty bottles!” 

THE JANITOR—“The elevator stops run- 
ning at 10 p.m. The outside door is shut 
at that time and no person can get in or out 
after that.” 

Miss FLATHUNTER—“ Why, ma, that would 
never do! How could Charlie go home? 
You know he always stays until—” 
THE JANITOR—‘“‘Until when—out 
a” 

MIss FLATHUNTER—“ Until 12—but we’re 
engaged—and he only calls five times a 
week.” 

THE JANITOR—“Not here he won't. 
Callers has got to get out when we blow 
the whistle.” 

MRS. FLATHUNTER—“Is this a jail?” 

THE JANITOR—“No, it’s a respectable 
apartment house, that’s all. The call boy 
takes the card and I goes up and looks them 
We don’t want no divorce cases or 


with 


over. 


THE JANITOR—“Got your marriage certifi- 
cate with you?” 

Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“Sir!” 

THE JANITOR—“Well, bring it with you 
when you come to sign the lease.” 

MRS. FLATHUNTER—“I never heard of 
such impertinence! Marriage certificate! 
I’ve been married twenty-five years and 
never been asked such a question before.” 
THE JANITOR—“Well, you’ve got to show 
your papers here.” 


$1.98 DRESS GOODS OFFER. 
For $1.98 we furnish a full dress pattern of 7 yards of genuine imported French Two 
Tone Jacquard Dress Suitings, a new 1901 French mercerized fabric, regular #4. 00value. 
Our foreign buyer bought 1122 pieces of these goods at a foreed sale under the hammer, 
M- 2 for spot cash diree( fromthe manufacturer, fresh from the French looms at about one- 
aegets t°- 1,44 halfthecost tomakee THESE COODS HAVE JUST SEEN LANDED 
owe t es.” (%I by the French steamer ‘“‘La Touraine. ’ They are right from the fashion center 
ae Py of France, and we offer them in full dress patterns of 7 yards at $1.98, or 

aN @ae) iD any quantity at 29 cents per yard, 50 per cent less than dealers can buy in 

ws hundred piece lots. These goods are good weight, suitable for dresses for 
young or old, and for all seasons; firmly woven, guaranteed for service, Woven with 
3 @ handsome raised crepon effect, such fabrics as will beshown by all fashionable 
waere city stores the coming season at faney priees)§ COLORINGS, We can furnish 
A chese goods in all the very latest shades and combinations, They include almost every 





shade and combination to become all complexions and ages, 
OUR No MONEY OFFER Cut this ad. out and send to us, give us 
z ® an idea of coloring or combination of 
Pmacolors wanted, and we willsend you a big full dress pattern of 7 yards of this fine, 
— "new style French dress goods, by express C. O.D., subject to examination. You can 
examine the goods at your express office, and if found perfectly satisfactory, exactly as represented, such adress 
pattern as you could not buy from your storekeeper at home at less than $4.00, a class of goods that is seldom 
found in country stores at any price, pronounced by everyone the greatest value ever shown in your section, 
then pay the express agent OUR SPECIAL OFFER PRICE $1.98 and express charges, (The express charges will average 
25 to 50 cents). These goods vary from 38 to 40 inches in width. If more than 7 yards are wanted, 29 cents per yard extra, 
OUR SPE IAL $i 98 PRICE for a full dress pattern of 7 yards is based on the actual cost of the 
. entire lot to us at a forced cash sale under the hammer, ocean freight 
to New York, rail freight to Chicago, and but our one small percentage of profit added, We could sell the entire 
lot to any wholesale dry goods house in Chicago today at a big profit, but we want to give our customers 
the benefit of this purchase, give you for @1,98 such a dress pattern as you could not buy elsewhere at less than $4.00. 
ORDER TODAY. DON’T DELAY. Don’t wait to write tor samples. These goods will go quickly, 
and when they are gone there will beno more. UNDERSTAND, you take no risk, If they don’t suit you 
when examined at the express office, don’t take them and don’t pay a cent, but order at once. If you will state 
our age and com on. and allow us to select the coloring, we will give you the handsomest and most becoming thing we have. 


lexi 
mire eObdE ORY gods SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 
marriage certificate. Ha! ha! ha! 1's| 


ositively funny!” . 
. ee fo ha! ha! I The Wabash Line 
should say so! MEXICO TOUR. 


THE JANITOR—“That’s all right, girls. 
’ ’ 

Don’t get gay. That don’t go here. No UXURIOUS Pullman Train ar- 

ranged especially for this tour. 


marriage certificate, no lease.” 
EX. ’ : : 
iene. SLATERTER— “Way, we've lived is Leaves St. Louis February 27th, 1901. 
This will be the 


the city for the last ten years, my good 

man—” only tourist party 
THE JANITOR—“Yes, I’ve heard that be-|] making its home at 

fore. I get all sorts of fairy tales, but this} Hotel Sanz, in Mex- 

ain’t that kind of a place. You won’t do. |} ‘°° City, while there. 








Hotel is th 
So long, girls, so long!” —-New York Dramat- nal grealle Of 
ic Mirror. Mexico. Member- 


ship of this tour lim- 

ited to sixty persons. 
A comprehensive 

book is now ready 

for distribution. 
Address 


Winter Tour Dep't, 
Wabash Railroad, 
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SO ECONOMICAL. 





A man found his wife at her desk busily 
engaged in writing out checks. “Why this 
financial activity?” he asked. “I actually 

















believe you’re making out checks to trades- Room 1023 

people who haven’t sent their bills in yet.” | | Lincoln Trust Build’g, 

“I am,” admitted the wife; “I’m doing all I ST. LOUIS. 

can to get rid of these checks. You see, it 

was only the other day that I bought a new Ask Your FOR THIS 









stamped check book, and the very next 
morning what should I read in the paper but 
that Congress is going to take stamps off 
before long. My one object now is to use 
up that book as fast as I can. Why, I’m 
even sending off small presents of money to 


Sweet 


some of my poor relations, so that that act of ae 
Congress won’t find me with allthese stamped Tender 
checks on my hands.”—WN. Y. Sun. 
He ot NOT 
THOMPSON’S TOURS TO OLD| [RY 
MEXICO. 
AND 





An elegant special Pullman train leaves 
St. Louis via the Iron Mountain Route, 
Wednesday, February 27th, train consisting 


SALTY © 


OUR HAMS and 


BREAKFAST BACON are 
selected and cured in this city with the greatest 


of six cars; composite car, dining car, com- 
partment sleeping cars, drawing-room car, 
and library and observation car. Thirty- 
four hundred miles of travel in Mexico, and 
on into Tropical Mexico. Six full days in 
Mexico, at finest hotel. All large cities of 
Mexico visited. The most complete tour, 
and the finest Pullman train ever sent to 
Old Mexico. Address inquiries at once to 
R. G. Thompson, P. & T. A., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, or to H. C. Townsend, G. P. & T. 
A., St. Louis. 
se et Ut 

His LITTLE GAME: She—“You know that 
check for one hundred dollars you gave me? 
Well, they refused to cash it. The teller 
said that you only had seventy-five dollars 
inthe bank.” He—“By Jove, I’m awfully 
sorry, dear.” She—“Oh, it was all right; 
I deposited twenty-five dollars, and then 








Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“Oh, impossible!” 


Mrs. FLATHUNTER—“Why, I have no 


they gave me the money.”—Life. 








care and attention, and we guarantee them to 


give satisfaction. If your grocer does not keep 
OUR BRAND OF HAMS notify us, and we will 
give you the address of one that does, 


=~ SEE THAT THEABOVE BRAND 


IS ON THE HAM. OTHER HAMS 
ARE SOMETIMES SOLD AS OURS 


COX & GORDON, 


TEL. Bell. Main 1525. 1019 S, Third Street. 


LADIES ‘remeoy 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 











(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 





eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 
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GELL’s WEIRD GIFT. 
BY BARRY PAIN. 


It is possible that some may remember the 
case of Richard Gell, who was the subject 
of a few newspaper paragraphs in May and 
June, 1873. He was an uneducated man, the 
son of a North country miner. He came 
to London to exhibit what was supposed to 
be a trick and to make what money he could 
out of it. Richard Gell was accustomed to 
drink hard and he was certainly not honest. 
His trick was never quite satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but the man had discredited him- 
self, and respectable students of psychology 
did not think it worth while, as a rule, to 
have anything to do with him. 

His trick was this: He took a seat ina 
room, and a high screen was placed all 
around him, so that he could not be seen. 
In the same room, but at a distance from 
the screen, a table was placed with a sheet 
of paper on it. Onthe paper was a model 
of a hand, rather less than life size, made, 
apparently, of some kind of pumice stone. 
This hand held a pencil. Questions were 
asked by people in the room, and the hand, 
moving with no apparent cause, wrote re- 
plies. The trick was done in any room and 
any screen and table could be used. The 
model of the hand could be examined by 
anybody and at any time; for instance, 
it might be raised from the paper while 
it was inthe act of writing. It was shown 
that the hand could not be influenced by a 
powerful magnet, and this disposed of the 
first explanation suggested. But before he 
had been in London a fortnight Gell was 
fined in a police court for being drunk and 
disorderly. And people who had been in- 
clined to take him seriously left him alone. 

They could not think it possible that a 
man of that type should be possessed of any 
abnormal psychic power. They took a view 
which by many people would still be held to 
be quite natural. Atthe same time an un- 
prejudiced inquirer might be disposed to ask 
why abnormal powers of this description 
should be confined to the respectable and 
ascetic. Is it not, in fact, a little absurd to 
lay down rules for a world of which we 
practically know nothing? That was the 
opinion of a few doctors who had interested 
themselves in Gell’s case; they paid his fine 
at the police court and looked after him; 
they also investigated his trick, if it could 
be called a trick. 

Toward the end of June, 1873, Gell died 
suddenly in a house in Harley street. The 
cause of death was some form of heart 
failure and the jury found a verdict accord- 
ingly. The actual circumstances of the 
death were not disclosed at the inquest. 

But one of the doctors who was present 
has at last told me what happened. 

“Gell had taken no stimulants that day; 
he was shaky and complained that he ‘felt 
bad.’ But he was quite willing, and even 
anxious, that the test of his powers should 
proceed. He was very proud of them, and 
quite realized that a report favorable to their 
genuine character, coming from scientific 
men, would be of great value to him. His 
one object was to make money out of the 
trick. Hesaid that he neither knew nor 
cared how he did it. The answers to ques- 
tions that had been written by, the model 
hand so far had contained nothing extraor- 
dinary. They were answers that might have 
been written by Gell himself directly, and 
they even reproduced the misspellings which 
were habitual with him. 

The test took place at 8 o’clock in the 





evening in the drawing room of the house, 
on the first floor, overlooking the street. 
Besides Gell there were four doctors present, 
one of whom was the tenant of the house. 
Gell took his place, as usual, in the middle 
of the room, and a heavy, gilt, leather screen, 
which had been brought from the consulting 
room, was placed round him. The table on 
which the hand and sheet of paper were 
placed was ten or twelve feet distant from 
the screen. To the first question the hand 
wrote a childish answer at once. Then one 
of the doctors asked, ” What is my age?” 

The hand trembled, but did not move. 
Gell spoke from behind the screen and asked 
for something to drink. A glass of water 
was handed to him behind the screen. The 
question was repeated, and the hand began 
to write, and suddenly stopped. Other ques- 
tions were suggested, but the hand remained 
absolutely motionless. The host turned 
round toward the screen and called out, 
“What’s the matter with you, Gell?” Imme- 
diately the hand began to write. 

It wrote from right to left, and in a charac- 
ter which was not that of any language with 
which any of the doctors present was ac- 
quainted. The writing was done with great 
smoothness and regularity. Suddenly the 
hand shot over the side of the table, fell on 
the floor and broke in fragments. The host 
called out again, “What’s the matter with 
you, Gell?” There was no answer, and for 
a moment there was absolute silence in the 
room. Then one of the men said: “We had 
better look into this,” and went up to the 
screen. 

In attempting to pull it back the whole 
thing fell over with a crash. Behind it, on 
his chair, with his head back and his jaw 
dropped, sat Gell, stone dead! He was in 
his lifetime an ugly man, and now with the 
gas flaring above him he looked very ghastly. 
He was wearing, I am told, a dirty light suit 
and tie of striking colors, with an impossible 
diamond in it. 

The body was quite cold, and rigor mortis 
had already set in. One would have said 
that it had been dead at least three hours. 
There was little or nothing to be done, but 
the doctors discussed it, and never mentioned 
what they were all thinking. That was only 
said when they came down stairs afterward. 
All were agreed on one point—Richard Gell 
must have been dead while the hand was still 
writing. “It can never be proved,” said one 
of them, “but I believe he died just before the 
hand reversed, and wrote in the strange 
character from right to left.” 

The writing was shown subsequently toa 
well-known Orientalist. As he picked up 
the paper, he said, “Why, this is Sanskrit.” 
On looking at it more closely he saw that 
this was wrong. “But it is obviously an 
Oriental language,” he said. “I'll take it 
away and let you know in a day or two what 
itis,” 

But he never did. 
his study with the paper before him. 
and White. 


He was found dead in 
-Black 
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Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAI, APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies, Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is nota quack medicine. It was prescribed by 
one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and isa regular prescription, It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination of 
the ingredients is what produces such wonderful 
results in curing Catarrh, Send for testimonials, 
free, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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TRAINS 


No. 4. “Burlington-Northern Pacific Express” 9.00 A. M. 


to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget D 
Sound. Northwest, via Billings, Montana. chisel 


No. 5. “Nebraska-Colorado Express,” one night 2 05 P M 


to Denver, for Culorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. DAILY. 


For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 
No. Id. Council Bluffs, Omaha, Nebraska, 9.00 P. M. 


Colorado, Pacific Coast. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 
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GOLD MEDAL OVER 
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}] ALL COMPETITORS AT 


uP WaTER_ PARIS EXPOSITION. 
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It Takes Cash 
tc Advertise 


Great many successful advertis- 

ers started on credit, but it’s 

dangerous and much more ex- 
pensive. The publisher, the agent and 
the advertiser all take big risks. 

The right kind of advertising is abso- 
lutely the best investment a man can make; 
but the chance of its not being the right 
kind makes it a speculation, and the only 
man to speculate is the man with the money. 
| Se 2S RN SR i EDIE RO ec ORS 



























Our business is to help you minimize any 
chance of loss by bringing to you the experiences 
—good and bad—of other business men. 

We pay cash for all kinds of advertising— 
magazines, newspapers, streetcars, bill boards, 
catalogues, booklets or correspondence sys- 
tems, and charge you eash for it, with the profit 
on our work paid by the publisher, street car 
or bill board man, printer or engraver, 














Th H. FE. Lesan Co. 


Advertising # SYD o'ui's: 
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THE POET’S SPELL 





I broke the spell that held me long, 
The dear, dear witchery of song. 

I said the poet’s idle lore 

Shall waste my prime of years no more, 
For Poetry, though heavenly born, 
Consorts with Poverty and Scorn. 


I broke the spell—nor deemed its power 
Could fetter me another hour. 

Ah, thoughtless! how could I forget 

Its causes were around me yet? 

For wheresoe’er I looked the while 
Was Nature’s everlasting smile. 


Still came and lingered on my sight 
Of flowers and streams the bloom and light, 
And glory of the Stars and Sun;— 
And these and Poetry are one. 
They, ere the world had held me long, 
Recalled me to the love of song. 
William Cullen Brvant, 
we 


“WHEN LOVE CAME FIRST.” 


When Love came first to earth, the Spring 
Spread rose-beds to receive him, 

And back he vow’d his flight he’d wing 
To Heaven, if she should leave him; 


But Spring departing, saw his faith 
Pledged to the next new-comer— 

He reveled in the warmer breath 
And richer bowers of Summer. 


Then sportive Autumn claim’d by rights 
An archer for her lover, 

And e’en in Winter’s dark cold nights 
A charm he could discover. 


Her routs and balls, and fireside joy, 
For this time were his reasons— 
In short, young Love’s a gallant boy 
That likes all times and seasons! 
Thomas Campbell. 


THE OLD YEAR. 


SONG OF 





Oh! I have been running a gallant career 
On a courser that needeth nor bridle nor goad: 
But he’ll soon change 

Old Year 
Lying low in the dust on Eternity’s road. 


Wide has my track been, and rapid my haste, 
But whoever takes heed of my journey will 
find 
That in marble-built city and camel-trod waste 
I have left a fair set of bold way-marks behind. 


If ye tell of the sadness and evil I’ve wrought, 
Yet remember the shares of ‘“‘good works’’ I 
have done, 
Ye should balance the clouds and the canker I’ve 
brought 
With the grapes I have sent tobe crush’d in 
the sun. 


Fill the goblet and drink as my wailing tones 
sink, 
Let the wassail-bow pass and revel-shout 
rise— 
But a word in your ear, 
Year, 


from the passing Old 


Tis the last time he'll teach ye—*be merry and 
wise.”’ 
Eliza Cook, 
a 
IN WINTER. 


“ides, ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte;— Horace, Bk. l—Ode IN 


Seest thou yon mountain laden with deep snow, 
The groves beueath their fleecy burdens bow, 
The streams congeal’d, forget to flow, 
Come, thaw the cold and lay a cheerful pile 
Of fuel on the hearth; 
Broach the best cask, and make Old Winter 
smile 
With seasonable mirth! 


This be our part—let Heaven dispose the rest; 
If Jove command the winds shall sleep, 
That now wage war upon the foamy deep, 

And gentle gales spring from the balmy West. 


K’en let us shift to-morrow as we may, se 


When to-morrow’s pass’d away 

We at least shall have to say 

We have lived another day; 
Your auburn locks will soon be silver’d o’er, 
Old age is at our heels, and youth returns no 


more, 
William Cowper. 
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Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


his rider, and leave the 
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Four other noted Mineral Springs within six miles. 


Hustin (The Capital City), 


Mexico, The Egypt of the New World, and 


California, The Golden Gate. 


ELEGANT PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS. 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS (Seats Free of Extra Charg 


REACHES © DIRECT 


THE FAMOUS 


NTER RESORT. 
SOUTHWEST 


Rot Springs, Hitk., ‘The Carlsbad of America.”’ 


Noted forits Famous Water Power and Artificial Lake, navigable forthirty-five miles. 
San Hntonito, The Alamo City and Home of Old Missions. 


Galveston, Corpus Christi, Hransas Pass, Rockport, 
The Famous Beach City, Deep Water Harbors and Shooting and Fishing Points. 


Dallas, fort orth, Houston, The Big Commercial Cities. 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING CARS AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES. 
TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON SALE VIA THIS LINE AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, TIME FOLDERS, MAPS, ETC., CALL ON 
OR ADDRESS ANY AGENT OF THE COMPANY, OR THE GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. 








RUSSELL HARDING, 
Third Vice-Pres't and Gen'] Manager, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cc. G. WARNE R, 
Second Vice-President, 





H.C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
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HOW A WOMAN SHOULD SIGN. 
Apropos of letter cies how many | 
women make the mistake of not sufficiently | 
revealing their identity in a business com- | 
munication. Many feminine correspondents | 
still leave much to be desired in this matter | 
of identity, both as regards clearness and | 
dignity. “M. A. Smith” looks business-like | 
enough, but how is the recipient to know | 
whether it is a man or a woman? A woman | 
in a business letter to an equal should al- | 
ways sign herself in full—“Mary A. Smith,” 
prefixing “Miss” in parentheses if she be a 
spinster—if a married woman with her hus- 
band living, with “Mrs. John B. Smith” in | though it often happens that the grammatical 
parentheses below her own name. In ad- | | ability i isn’t equal to the social position of her 
dressing business letters to inferiors she is | wishing to make use of this form, which, to 
privileged to sign herself “Miss Mary A. re correct, calls for considerable linguistic 
Smith” or “Mrs. John B. Smith,” minus | dexterity. Such a one may find consolation 
parentheses. It is better, though, in such|in the fact that the kind of individual to 


W KRANKE 


513 PIh EST. 


LOAN 
OFFICE.: 








cases, to write the letter in the third person, ' whom a third person epistle is addressed 





IGHTLY HAIR 


on Face, Neck, Arms, Etc., of 


» 
REFINED aes 


Is a common affliction borne in silence by 
thousands who do not know of a cure 
DERMATINA is the only perfect depilatory—it 
kills the growth. We get letters every day 
from sufferers who have tried other remedies 
with no success, and from this source our 
testimonials emanate. The most obstinate 
cases yield to DERMATINA. It is simple and 
absolutely harmless. 


EVERY BOTTLE CUARANTEED 


If you want to be rid of_superfluous hair 
forever write us to-day. Price $1.00, sent 
postpaid, securely sealed. 


DERMATINA CHEMICAL co. 
1805 Market St. Room 1 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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isn’t educated up to knowing whether its 
English is or is not above reproach.—VWN. Y. 
Sun. 
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Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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“All Roads Lead to Rome.” 
And all business in New York seems to 
tend toward 


Grand Central Station. 


This great building, which covers the 
space of four city blocks, beginning at the 
corner of 4th Avenue and 42d Street, is the 
Metropolitan terminus of the 


New York Central Lines. 


and is the center of the hotel, residence, club 
and theater district of the second city in the 
world. To reach it, see that your ticket 
reads by the NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the ‘Four-Track Series,’’ New York Central’s 
books of travel and education. will be sent free, 
post-paid, to any address on receipts of a postage 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
agent. New York Central Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 











bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
{tween the family of the Jate Kugene Field 
gand the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
dchildhood. Address 


; EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
3 


IR gas 
4 > e 

{EUGENE {| Given Free 

3 9 to each person interested 
3 FIELD S F in pra eh to the Eu- 
‘ POEMS - gene Field Monument 
3 * Souvenir Fund. parncertne 
‘ any amount desired. Sub- 
; A $7.00 oot Ba rote as low as $:.00 
> BOOK 3 will entitle donor to his 
$ > daintilv artistic volume 
THE, Book of 3 “FIELD FLOWERS” 

4 the Century, 3 (cloth bound, 8xll) as a 
{ Handsomely E certificate of subscription 
7 Illustrated tofund. Book contains a 
{by thirty- F selection of Field’s best 
{7 two of the and most representative 
¢ World’s works and is ready for 
qj Greatest delivery. : 
q Artists. 4 But for the noble contri- 
«4 

> 

« 

A 
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(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 
If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
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our contribution. 
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Pan-American 


Exposition 
Big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 
Central R. R. offers the finest equipped 
train service at frequent intervals to 
Buffalo from South and West. 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J, Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati. 
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WRITE TO-DAY 





FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


CHICAGO @ 


CHICAGO — 
ALTON 7; ; 


“AMERIOA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
For particulars apply to 
DB. BOWES, 


Assistant General Pass. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SAN ANTONIO, 


“Where the Sun Shines,”’ 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


ROK IK 


HOROIOKOKOK 


ROK OKIKK 





‘THE SCENIC ROUTE to the South and 
West. Solid, Wide Vestibuled Trains, 
Library Observation Sleeping Cars. Harvey 


Dining Halls en route. 


—— 
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BRYAN SNYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IS tr 
MILFORD > TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
AND TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE* 
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Notice to Taxpayers. 


You will please take notice that under the provisions of 
an act of the Legislature APPROVED FEBRUARY 16th, 
1899, all Current Tax Bills become delinquent on and aftet 
January Ist, 1901, and I will be compelled to charge interest 
at the rate of one per centum per month. 

To avoid the usual rush Tax Payers are requested to 
call early. 


CHAS. F. WENNEKER, 


Collector of the Revenue. 


Steet) REIT CesT Aree Uae Daa. 





Established 1850. Telephone 101 
THe OLD RELIABLE. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. MATTHEWS’ 
Dye ano © w 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE. aia 





204 WN. Fourtn Srrest 314 Oliva Srrear 














